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Editorial Comments 





— 


Space-Dogs and Scape-Goats 


Ov oF the alarming features in the present 
hullabaloo about Russia’s sputniks is the 
recurrent tendency to look for an alibi. The 
notion that the Russians may have made their 
liscoveries because they have able scientists to 
whom they gave prime facilities for basic re- 
garch is hard.to swallow. It is easier to hint 
darkly that Russian dogs would still be earth- 
bound if the Rosenbergs or others of their ilk 
had not handed over vital “secrets.” Of course, 
wen a simple layman may wonder why—if the 
information was our exclusive property—we did 
not get our satellite rolling up there before the 
Russians added Laika to the red pantheon. 


Let us put it crudely: a scape-goat is no sub- 
stitute for a space-dog, and if you are too busy 
hunting for the first, you may never discover 
the second. Because of irrelevant political con- 
siderations and obscurantist pressures the United 
States has fallen behind Soviet Russia in the 
technological race. ‘The lag will not be over- 
come by compounding the errors. The same 
obscurantism which caused us to hound our 
scientists and sneer at intellectuals in the past 
decade can, if unchecked, lead us into even 
graver dangers. That is why the blunt words 
of Dr. F. L. Whipple, head of the United States 
satellite observation system, merit particular at- 
tention. Speaking of the Russian advance he 
sid: “You have no way in which you can blame 
spies and saboteurs for their advance. The im- 
portant point about the satellites is the rate of 
progress of the Russians. Their rate of progress 
is greater than our rate of progress.” 


This is plain talk which allows of no evasion. 
No matter how unpalatable, we must face the 
facts and draw the necessary conclusions. We 
can no longer afford to cherish the illusion that 
the United States has a corner on brains and 
progress, and that only a security leak enables 
these blessings to trickle to other parts of the 
world. No doubt our enemies, as well as fools 
in our own midst, would wish us to continue in 
this euphoria only enlivened by the sport of 
throwing out security “risks” like Dr. Oppen- 
heimer. But the country has had a rude awaken- 
ing from which it should profit. There is no 
excuse for a relapse into the previous befuddle- 
ment. 





For SOME time, American educators and scien- 

tists have been warning us that Russia was 
producing twice as many qualified scientists and 
technicians as the United States. The recent 
report on the educational system in the Soviet 
Union, issued by our government, offers small 
grounds for complacence. Apparently the little 
red school-house is pretty big and pretty efficient 
from the elementary to the college level. Even 
on the graduate level it seems that Ivan has more 
opportunities than Johnny. A nuclear physicist, 
Dr. Harold Nielson, has just warned us that “we 
are about to become second in nuclear physics” 
because Soviet Russia is more lavish with funds 
for nuclear accelerators and similar equipment 
than the Atomic Energy Commission. 

These are tough truths to digest. The temp- 
tation to find excuses will be exploited to the 
full by the same elements who led us to this pass; 
but such tactics will not lessen the real peril in 
which America and the free world now find 
themselves. We can only win the race by first 
of all recognizing that it is a race, and not by 
raising the cry of “foul” instead of straining 
every nerve towards victory. 

It is clear that our educational system requires 
a fresh appraisal. Here again little will be 
achieved by Congressional hysteria—this time to 
attract sicentists instead of frightening them off 
the preserve. An intellectual climate cannot be 
changed overnight, and an indiscriminate flood 
of scholarships will not make two thinkers 
sprout where none grew before. What must be 
realized at last is that in our civilization intelli- 
gence cannot be banned to the ivory tower, and 
that an administration priding itself on its 
mediocrity is inadequate in the present crisis, 
The eggheads have rolled but—at this writing— 
not a sputnik. 
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Middle-East Poker Game 


A Letter from Israel 


by Benjamin Eliav 


Fo SOME weeks now Israel has felt the prox- 
imity of Russia. Events in Damascus have all 
of a sudden reminded the people in Israel that, 
to use an expression of one of the local news- 
papers, “the distance between the farthest north- 
easterly point of Syria and the Soviet frontier 
does not exceed the distance between Metulla 
and Eilat.” And Syria itself, it should be re- 
called, lies on the shores of the Sea of Galilee. 


It would appear, however, that more than 
by the geopolitical proximity of Russia the 
Yishuv in Israel has been affected by the sudden 
and unexpected contacts with Russian Jewry 
through the pioneer youth delegation that visited 
Moscow on the occasion of the “International 
Festival of Youth.” That was, undoubtedly, one 
of the most rousing events in Israeli public life 
and might be compared to the experiences of a 
person who after long years discovers that his 
parents, brothers and sisters whom he had taken 
for dead, were alive and well, and were eager 
to come and live with him. 


The strangest thing of all, however, is that 
in the midst of this “Russian period” the anti- 
Israeli pressure exerted by Moscow, Cairo and 
Damascus, has all of a sudden been lifted—a 
change of direction has taken place and the 
pressure is now being turned against Turkey. 
Over night Turkey has become in the eyes of 
Soviet policy and that of its Arab satellites 
“Enemy Number One of the Arabs.” If we 
are to employ a figure used by Mr. Abba Eban 
who once compared Israel to a village situated 
near an active volcano, it may be said that the 
present-day feeling in Israel is that the seething 
lava is now pouring not upon her but upon the 
village lying on the other side of the peak. 


It is this fact that has served to clarify what 
was until a short time ago an enigma in Mos- 
cow’s policy, namely: what is the true aim of 
Russia’s anti-Israel propaganda—is it to attract 
the Arabs in order to exert pressure on the West 
and to force it to arrive at an understanding 
over Middle East affairs or, more concretely, 
to make an incursion into the Arab world by 


Benjamin Eliav is a well-known Israeli journalist and 
radio news-analyst. He will send the Jewish Frontier a 
monthly letter from Israel commenting on current 
developments. 


gaining political, military and economic do- 
minion over one of the Arab states, in order to 
outflank the Western security belt (NATO 
and the Baghdad Pact), to exert pressure on 
Turkey from both the north and the south, 
to force it to withdraw from the Arab camp 
and thus to cut the link connecting the Euro- 
pean and Asiatic ends of the chain of Western 
defense bases. In the first instance, Moscow’s 
anti-Israeli propaganda was likely to continue 
indefinitely, for the West can maintain an un- 
impaired “co-existence” also in an anti-Israeli 
climate. At best it would have been forced to 
pay the price by increasing oil royalties to Saudi 
Arabia and Iraq, as well as military and econ- 
omic assistance to Jordan and the Lebanon, pos- 
sibly also to Syria, and as a last resort, through 
establishing anti-Israeli propaganda instruments, 
possibly in the form of “private enterprises” 
for which the government could appear not to 
be responsible, after the pattern of the British 
Broadcasting Service in Cyprus which, until 
the Suez Operation, engaged in Pan-Arab propa- 
ganda and in anti-Israeli defamation of the worst 
kind. It is now clear beyond all shadow of doubt 
that Russia’s tactics were of a different nature. 
Her identification with pan-Arab animosity 
against Israel was intended solely for the purpose 
of preparing the ground for an additional stage 
of Soviet incursion, namely, for the domination 
of Syria. Once this aim had been achieved, Mos- 
cow turned immediately to the principal object 
of the whole crusade, namely against Turkey, 
the European-Asiatic cornerstone of the West- 
ern defense structure. The moment Moscow 
was able to claim that she had gained the upper 
hand in the creation of the long-range missile, 
and especially after she had succeeded in proving 
that superiority by launching her artificial satel- 
lite, she began concentrating the whole brunt of 
her attack on a war of nerves not against Israel 
but against Turkey. 


It would appear, however, that Mr. Khrush- 
chev (and there is ground to believe that he is the 
father of the “dynamic” policy in the Middle 
East) erred in his calculations in several respects. 
His principal error became apparent when Tur- 
key did not lose her head and did not show 
any sign of nervousness or any tendency to pass 
over to “neutralist” lines. At one time, indeed, 
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the Turkish Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs 
did call publicly upon the United States to join 
the Baghdad Pact and to show in other ways 
4 more active interest in the Middle East, but 
on the following day came Mr. Dulles’ declara- 
tion that the United States would fight for Tur- 
key and would go to war against the USSR. 
Following on this declaration came the con- 
centration of the U.S. Sixth Fleet and the 
NATO manoeuvres in the north-eastern Medi- 
terranean and the firm statement, made by Mr. 
Henry Cabot Lodge from the forum of the 
United Nations. What is more important, the 
United States’ Air Force has meantime suc- 
ceeded in its experiments with long-range mis- 
sles so that the technical supremacy of the 
USSR has, as it were, been countered. Once 
again an equilibrium has been attained in the 
struggle of the two blocs over the Middle East. 


THis GAME between the two blocs has had its 

repercussions, of course, on the smaller game 
between the Arab rulers. One need not go into 
details but it is sufficient to state that the rivalry 
between Saudi Arabia and Egypt over the “‘lead- 
ership” of the Arab world may be compared to 
apoker game that is still in progress. Saud open- 
ed with declarations of solidarity with Syria 
and promises to come to her aid “if attacked” — 
meaning, of course, “if attacked by Israel.” He 
was followed by Iraq, Lebanon and even by the 
sworn enemy of Damascus—King Hussein of 
Jordan. But his attempts to bring Cairo also 
under the wings of Saudi “solidarity” failed. 
Cairo put on a more dramatic show by sending 
symbolic army units to Syria, thus demonstrating 
the difference between “‘lip service” 4 la Saud 
and his Hashemite comrades and “deeds” a la 
Abdul Nasser. Meantime, however, the Soviet- 
Syrian attack passed over from the anti-Israeli 
point to the anti-Turkey stage, and this fact 
caused perplexity primarily in Iraq, which is 
Turkey’s partner in the Baghdad Pact. Doubts 
were aroused also among the other pan-Arab 
adherents as to whether their policy is identical 
to such a degree with Moscow’s interests. ‘This 
feeling, which undoubtedly dominated wide cir- 
cles also in Syria, was exploited by Saud, who 
threw a new card on the “poker” table (this 
time undoubtedly with the consent of the 
State Department): mediation between Syria 
and Turkey—two Moslem countries which could 
find no better means of smoothing out differ- 
ences than by holding friendly talks in the 
holy territory of Mecca and Medina under the 
patronage of the King Protector of Islam’s holy 
places. Syria was pressed to the wall. Its refusal 
to accede to the mediation proposal accentuated 
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its total dependence on Moscow and aroused 
surprise and dissatisfaction throughout the Afro- 
Asian bloc. Habib Burgiba, the Tunisian Presi- 
dent, gave expression to these feelings in blunt 
language. 


That is the situation at the time these lines are - 
being written. It is difficult to foretell what the 
immediate future has in store, but all signs in- 
dicate that from now on even the active Saud 
will find it difficult to hide the rift in the Arab 
world behind his royal cloak. It is sufficient, for 
example, to listen to the duel fought between 
the Jordan Broadcasting Station which calls 
upon the Egyptian people to overthrow their 
dictator, and upon the Syrian people to get rid 
of the “Communist clique of Afif Bizri,” 
and the broadcasting stations of Cairo and 
Damascus which keep on inciting the residents 
of Jordan, and in particular the Palestinians 
among them, against King Hussein. This life 
and death struggle over the fate of Jordan, 
which may continue to act as a western wedge 
between Egypt and Syria or may be transformed 
into a connecting link between them, can no 
longer be screened behind a flow of words in 
praise of “Arab solidarity.” 


[sRAEL, as has been said, continues to stand apart 
although it does not forget for one moment 
that a turn of the wind may bring the flow of 
the lava upon her, and then her position would 
be even more serious than it was before the out- 
break of the Syrian crisis. For the time being, 
however, Israel is enjoying a sort of respite and 
is directing its attention to other matters, in part 
material, in part spiritual, but all stemming from 
problems the solutions of which shape the form 
and structure of the nation for the duration. 


The revelation of the fact that the young 
generation of Russian Jewry is in large measure 
Jewish in conviction and is aspiring with all 
its heart to join the State of Israel and to par- 
ticipate in its life and upbuilding, has strength- 
ened public “morale” here incalculably. This 
has been not only a vindication of the Zionist 
view that no factor in the world, not even the 
most totalitarian of regimes, can cut off any 
branch from the Jewish body—a fact which is 
an ideological victory the magnitude of which 
we do not yet fully appreciate, but is also an 
indication of a potential addition of strength 
of which we had despaired. The living Jewish 
people has suddenly grown by several millions! 
Men and women without any illusions as to 
alternative solutions for the Jewish problem; 
people whose yearning for Israel does not stem 
from sentimental yearnings for ‘Yiddishkeit” 
(which in Russia belong to the aged alone) but 
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from their spiritual inability to endure further 
the singular position of Jews among all the na- 
tionalities in the USSR, and from a deep-felt 
need to be like “all other nations.” In other 
words, this is a “pure Zionism,” possibly devoid 
of Jewish heritage, but Israelis believe that they 
will succeed in imparting this heritage to Russian 
Jews and their children if they should migrate 
to Israel. 


THE PROBLEM of Jewish heritage has become a 

subject for serious discussion and deliberation 
in Israel. It was raised by Mr. Zalman Aranne, 
Minister of Education and Culture, in the form 
of a curriculum for the increasing of “Jewish 
knowledge” in schools. It is his intention to 
impart to all children in Israel, the majority of 
whom are attending non-religious schools, the 
principal values of traditional Judaism, apart 
from the Bible and modern Hebrew literature 
which are studied intensively even at present. 
By so doing the Minister has given expression to 
a feeling current in many circles, including 
youth circles, that it is no longer possible to 
build the historical consciousness of the native- 
born generation in Israel in the form of a sus- 
pended bridge hanging on two columns alone: 
the most ancient, the Bible, and the most recent, 
that of the Hebrew literary creations of modern 
times. There can be no doubt that there is a 
growing need for a feeling of the historical and 
cultural continuity of the 3500 years since the 
handing down of the Law at Sinai, without 
that daring leap over 2,000 years of creativeness 
and culture which marked the approach of the 
builders of Hebrew education of the last genera- 
tion. It is reported that when the Minister of 
Education was asked at a closed meeting, where- 
in his new curriculum as an educational factor 
would differ from the education given in re- 
ligious schools he answered: “One must differ- 
entiate between three things: clericalism, re- 
ligion and tradition. We will fight clericalism, 
honour religion and further tradition.” An- 
other definition was given by an editorial in 
“Davar.” On the occasion of the recent High 
Holidays the fact was mentioned that many 
children from so-called “secular” homes took 
the initiative of building tabernacle booths and 
of arranging family gatherings therein, etc. The 
writer regarded this as an expression of a desire 
for a sense of historical continuity which can 
no longer be satisfied by speaking Hebrew and 
by living in the land of Israel. These two acts 
were in the past acts of will, something revo- 
lutionary that could satisfy the Jewish spirit. 
For native-born children of Israel neither re- 
quires any particular effort; both Hebrew speech 
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and living in ErETz YisRAEL is something that 
comes as naturally to them as the air they 
breathe. That is why they sense a lack of Jewish 
forms and symbols that give expression to his- 
torical continuity. The negative reaction of 
their parents or their grandparents to the “‘Dias- 
pora” strains in these forms is entirely incompre- 
hensible to them. For the young sabras there are 
no galuthisms, neither “the freedom in slavery” 
of before the Emancipation, nor the “slavery in 
freedom” of the period after the Emancipation, 
They live their full lives in “freedom within 
freedom,” and so their Judaism, too, will be free 
of those elements which aroused instinctive op- 
position among those who revolted in the ghet- 
tos of the Diaspora. 


As has been said, the debate touched off is 
not yet over, but of one thing there can be no 
doubt; the spirit of “Canaanism” has died, 
That great vacum that has been created between 
the Biblical period and the re-settlement in Is- 
rael is beginning to be more painful than all 
memories of the Galuth, and we are now wit- 
nessing the last phases of the revolutionary 
“antithesis” of the negation of the spirit of the 
Galuth (as distinct from the negation of the Ga- 
luth which continues to be one of the principal 
foundations of all the generations of the Yishuv) 
and which in its time gave birth to spoken Heb- 
rew and to Hebrew education. 


N ADDITION to its spiritual problems the Yishuv 

in Israel is also engaged in solving fundamental 
economic questions. The needs of the Army 
and the increased wave of mass immigration 
have given a fillip to the inflationary tendency, 
and the heads of the economic ministries are en- 
gaged in a controversy with the heads of the 
trade unions and other leaders of the Israeli 
economy as to the best way of warding off the 
dangers inherent in such a process. The fact that 
the election struggle for the Fourth Knesset is 
drawing near, with its inter-party contentions, 
will not be conducive to a wise and objective 
clarification of this complex problem. 





Season’s greetings to all our friends! 


NEWELL CLOTHING CO. 


VINELAND, N. J. 
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A Visit to the Soviet Union 


by Zena Harman 


VISITED the Soviet Union at the invitation of 

the representative of the USSR to the UN 
Commission on the Status of Women, in Sep- 
tember, 1956. This commission comprises eight- 
een States elected by the Economic and Social 
Council. Unfortunately, the majority of coun- 
tries represented on the commission decided 
not to avail themselves of the invitation, pri- 
marily for political reasons. It is perhaps short- 
sighted to reject an invitation which has as ob- 
jective to enable observation at first hand. Israel 
is particularly aware of the importance of not 
submitting to this kind of prejudice. Also in- 
vited were representatives of the large inter- 
national non-government organizations with 
consultative status with the ECOSOC. Some, 
but no means all, of these organizations were, 
in fact, represented. In addition, there were 
representatives of national women’s organiza- 
tions from countries in which the Soviet Union 
is especially interested, from the Middle East, 
Asia and Africa primarily, as well as representa- 
tives mostly of leftist or progressive organiza- 
tions from European countries. 


We were received with much warmth and 
hospitality. A special committee had been es- 
tablished to be responsible for our reception 
and to which were attached leading women in 
public life in Moscow. We were accommodated 
in a magnificent modern hotel, well and lavishly 
furnished with every comfort and facility. It 
was an Intourist hotel and presumably occupied 
only by foreign visitors and specially selected 
Soviet citizens. We travelled in limousines, in- 
cidentally known as ZIM, and when we left 
Moscow for visits in other parts of the country, 
we were flown to our destination in specially 
chartered two-engine planes. Throughout our 
stay we were met everywhere on arrival by 
crowds of women who flung bouquets of flowers 
at us and were obviously excited at the oppor- 
tunity to receive foreign guests, which must 
have been a relatively new experience for them. 


Mrs. Zena Harman is the director of the International 
Organizations Division of the Israeli Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. She was a member of the Israeli delegation to the 
United Nations and still represents Israel on the execu- 
tive board of the United Nations International Emergency 
Fund for Children (UNEFC). 


In the course of the two weeks spent in the 
Soviet Union, we were given an opportunity to 
meet with thousands of people, from representa- 
tives of the Supreme Soviet, district soviets, local 
soviets, factory workers, medical staffs, artists, 
teachers, school children, etc., and much of the 
conversation revolved around the problems of 
peace and war. Political discussions were by a 
kind of unspoken agreement avoided, but the es- 
sential need for peace and the intense suffering 
of war was the theme of many statements, both 
official and informal. The attractive and sad- 
faced representative of the Leningrad Soviet, 
a woman who had lost most of her family in 
the war, spoke with passion and emotion of the 
specific role that women should play in ensuring 
the most vital interest of all, irrespective of race, 
creed or nationality—the maintenance of peace 
and the prevention of war. We were shown in 
the vicinity of the city something of the des- 
truction that had been wrought in World War 
II. The center of Kiev is a new modern city. 
The old Kiev had been reduced to a shambles. 
Another such holocaust with its shocking des- 
truction and inhumanity was inconceivable. 
There is no reason to suspect the sincerity of 
these observations, which placed their emphasis 
on the tragedy and pain that corrodes the lives 
of mother and child victims of war. 


THar Israkx is not popular in the Soviet Union 

is obvious. The constant repetition in the 
Soviet press of the Arab point of view and the 
Soviet assertion that we are aggressors has left its 
mark. The Arabs in our party were pushed to 
the fore and given many opportunities to meet 
the press and to speak on radio. A large group 
of Sudanese representatives was in fact the most 
popular of all. They were filmed, photographed, 
interviewed and bombarded with friendship. 
They were somewhat naive and unworldly, and 
obviously deeply moved by the attention show- 
ered upon them. A less attractive group of 
Syrians indulged particularly¢in violent anti- 
Israel propaganda. One wonders if the essential 
need for peace was linked with the equally 
essential need to refuse to be impressed by out- 
bursts of violent hatred and destructive thinking. 
One wonders to what extent these women, who 
implored for peace, were able to reject the 
numbing influence of a constantly reiterated 
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hostile propaganda. It is doubtful if they are 
even conscious of the fact that their freedom 
is suppressed by the denial to them of access to 
all the relevant facts of a situation. 


They showed us everything with great pride 
and certain assurance that only under Soviet 
Communism is real concern for the welfare of 
the population feasible. Their knowledge of 
Western institutions appeared negligible and 
blurred by their over-all image of the aggressive, 
imperialist ogre, with its nefarious intentions. 


This is the general background and atmos- 
phere in which the tour, or seminar as it was 
called, was conducted. The first week was spent 
in Moscow, the mornings devoted to visits, the 
afternoons to lectures covering the position of 
women in politics, economics, health, education, 
the arts, etc. These lectures were delivered by 
women holding high positions—ministers, dep- 
uty ministers, women of obvious intellectual 
ability, women of character and purpose. End- 
less statistics were quoted indicating vast prog- 
ress. Self-criticism or discussion of problems 
which must exist were almost entirely omitted. 
Questions were allowed and replies pointed in- 
variably to the positive achievements and avoided 
analysis of difficulties. Unquestionably these 
people have acquired a great sense of self-con- 
fidence, but it would seem that as in the sphere 
of international relations, certain realities are 
ignored, suppressed and manipulated, a shutter 
deliberately blacking out everything not in- 
cluded in the considerations that led to the adop- 
tion of the sixth five-year plan. A goal is es- 
tablished, and an objective; everything else is 
irrelevant. 


HAT WOMEN are undoubtedly doing remark- 

able work was apparent everywhere. In the 
sphere of education, the progress made in ban- 
ishing illiteracy is tremendous. Schooling every- 
where is free and the talented can go through 
universities with every assistance. Medical serv- 
ices, at least in the towns, are comprehensive 
and well developed. These, too, are entirely free 
except for medicines which are sold at fixed 
prices. 76% of all the doctors are women and 
70% of all teachers. Women also play an im- 
portant part in research and cultural work. In 
factories, women have risen to places of respon- 
sibility and some larger technical enterprises 
have women managers. 


Of special interest are the facilities made 
available to enable women to work. There are 
kindergartens and creches, particularly in the 
vicinity of industrial areas, where mothers can 
leave their children from twelve to fourteen 


“projects are to be seen. 
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hours every day. More and more boarding. 
schools are being established to enable parents 
to be relieved of the day-to-day responsibility 
for the upbringing of their children. After- 
school clubs not only enable the children to do 
their home work under supervision, but also pro- 
vide many extra-curricular activities. Special 
pioneer youth clubs of the Komsomol meet in 
beautiful palaces, which previously belonged to 
the czars and the aristocracy; here there are 
numerous activities such as puppet theatres, 
nature and geological clubs, dramatic and choral 
groups, dancing, sports, etc. 


The fact remains that the children spend very 
little time with their parents. They are kept 
busy and occupied outside of the home. This 
trend is being emphasized more through the ex- 
tension of the boarding-school system. Housing 
conditions appear still to be extremely poor. We 
were not able to see a typical home, but from 
conversations it appeared that an average family 
shared a kitchen with four other families. Prog- 
ress in the provision of adequate housing has 
been relatively slow, although many new housing 
New housing develop- 
ments allow for nine square meters per person. 
Higher salaried persons are encouraged to build 
their own homes. This would indicate a con- 
siderable weakness of family life as such within 
the home, although it was constantly reiterated 
that Soviet policy laid the greatest possible stress 
on the maintenance of healthy family relation- 
ships. A number of the delegates raised ques- 
tions as tothe extent that the family can remain 
a stable social unit in these circumstances and 
were interested to know what, in fact, was the 
effect upon the children of long daily absences 
from the home in the light of the experience 
gained. But replies were of course always posi- 
tive, although newspapers discussed quite openly 
the emergence of a serious problem of adolescent 
delinquency, particularly among young students 
—children from good homes with both parents 
public-minded and active citizens. There is no 
doubt that this system makes certain that the 
children are subjected to the “right” kind of in- 
fluence and indoctrination throughout their 
waking hours. We were also impressed by their 
apparent self-assurance and_ self-confidence. 
They question nothing; the authorities are al- 
ways right. 


‘THE sERVICES available in factories are compre- 

hensive. The larger concerns maintain spe- 
cial classes within the factory to enable workers 
to continue their studies in the evenings. ‘These 
courses are both general and technical—related, 
in the latter case, specifically to the requirements 
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of a factory. Canteens provide wholesome meals 
it reasonable cost, although the restaurants 
themselves are generally dull and unattractive. 
The people appeared to eat their meals in silence, 
ina cold atmosphere. The larger canteens cook 
meals, which the workers can take home with 
them so that there is no necessity for any prep- 
wation of food after work. There are rest- 
rooms not very comfortable, where relaxation as 
far as we could observe, meant reading, often 
me person reading aloud, or sitting rather silent- 
ly in groups. Large placards bearing slogans 
ind exhortations to greater effort cover the 
walls. Medical services are efficient; each fac- 
tory has its own clinic and small isolation wards. 
A person taken sick at work can remain in one 
of these wards until he has recovered. Much 
attention is paid to physiotherapy and physical 
wercises with the object of achieving healthy 
bodily development. All workers are provided 
vith special uniforms while they are in the fac- 
tory. Amateur dramatic, vocal and orchestral 
groups are encouraged. On the other hand, the 
buildings are large, drafty and somber and the 
workers, on the whole, look pale and tired. At 
present they work an eight-hour day, but as 
from January the first it will slowly be con- 
verted to a seven-hour day. Provision for ma- 
ternity leave and maternity benefits is good, in 
most cases women receiving fifty-six days prior 
to birth and fifty-six days following birth on 
full pay. Mothers receive a half-hour every 
three-and-a-half hours to feed their babies after 
their return to work. All babies are breast-fed 
ind bottle feeding is entirely discouraged. 


Medical services for children are organized in 
districts with special children’s polyclinics and 
hospitals incorporating also school medical serv- 
ices. Doctors spend their time between the 
clinic and home visits, each pediatrician together 
with a nurse being responsible for approximately 
athousand families. The children appear physi- 
cally healthy, well-fed and adequately clothed. 
It must be recalled, however, that our visits were 
made to specially selected clinics in leading towns 
nly. It might be mentioned that women, at 
last in the larger centers, give birth to their 
children in maternity hospitals which are free 
and psycho-prophylaxis is widely practiced in 
childbirth. Public health nurses visit the new 
mothers at home after their discharge from 
hospital. 


Fottowine the week in Moscow we travelled 
to Leningrad. The city has been restored 
since the war and has become once again a rea- 
snably important tourist center. The histor- 
ical monuments are kept in good repair and are 
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shown with pride. All art galleries, museums 
and palaces are visited daily by huge crowds. 
Famous churches have been added to the list of 
museums. On the day we visited the Hermitage, 
so many people were strolling through its vast 
halls, that it was not easy to appreciate the great 
works of art housed there. Special tourist buses 
with guides speaking two or three languages ply 
the streets and appear to be full. The magnifi- 
cent Summer Palace of the czars, famous Peter- 
hoff, outside of Leningrad, is a popular attrac- 
tion, not only for the population of Leningrad, 
but for visitors from many parts of the country. 
The gardens and fountains are well tended, al- 
though the scars of war are still apparent in the 
immediate vicinity. In Moscow, too, thousands 
queue daily to visit the mausoleum containing 
the bodies of Lenin and Stalin, and to view the 
sights of the Kremlin with its lavish splendor. 


In Sochi, on the Black Sea, we were guests at 
a sanatorium or rest-house. This city comprises 
many sanatoria affliated with different trade 
unions. They are large, comfortable and well 
serviced, although it was not too clear how per- 
sons were selected to benefit from a stay in them. 
The trade unions hold some 70% of the places 
available and grant them to different factories 
for distribution, taking into account special 
merit in work as well as physical need. Journal- 
ists, too, have a sanatorium of their own, and 
the editorial staffs are enabled to spend their an- 
nual leave there. Since the worker must himself 
pay a minimum of 30% of the cost, as well as 
transportation, except in special cases, it would 
seem that all these facilities are available only 
to those who earn higher salaries. Pioneer camps 
are arranged for children for summer vacations. 
Preference is given to children with both parents 
working and those whom doctors recommend. 
One is tempted to come to the conclusion that 
the new privileged classes, comprising higher 
government officials, artists, writers, university 
and research personnel, are the first to benefit 
from these remarkably good facilities. Among 
themselves, some of the Seminar participants 
expressed the view that in the light of the vast 
population requiring services, the lavishness and 
relative luxury obtaining in Sochi was, perhaps, 
exaggerated. It will obviously take considerable 
time before the whole population can be pro- 
vided with the same kind of services. 


The ballet and opera are magnificent. We 
were enabled to see a different performance al- 
most every night. It is perhaps interesting to 
note that traditional operas and ballets have re- 
tained the munificence of the earlier era, which 
made them world famous. Each night the the- 
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atre, ballet and the opera play to packed, enthu- 
siastic audiences with excited and prolonged ap- 
plause. It is as though the natural spontaneity 
of the people can find some release on these oc- 
casions. We saw a number of amateur per- 
formances, choirs, orchestras and folk-dancing. 
The vivacity and liveliness of the performances 
were in contrast to the rather silent purposeful 
movement of the people at their work and in 
the streets during the day. During intervals and 
following performances the same quiet and re- 
serve were maintained as against the noisy reac- 
tions inside the theatre. The cinema is becoming 
more popular and the people are showing a de- 
cided interest in lively jazz music. 


UR PROGRAM was full from early morning to 

late at night, so that there was no time avail- 
able for free activity. It was not possible to 
ascertain any special information about the posi- 
tion of the Jews. I was able to attend the syna- 
gogue in Moscow on Yom Kippur and to witness 
the packed congregation at prayer, for the most 
part elderly people, and wended my way through 
the thousands milling around outside the syna- 
gogue, among them younger people, still nostal- 
gic and sentinental. I saw Jews at work in many 
places, but there was no sign of recognition on 
their part at the sight of the Israel insignia. Oc- 
casionally a small gesture indicated special in- 
terest. A word of Yiddish spoken here and there 
offered some comfort. Official comment on 
freedom of religion assured us that all those who 
wished to worship were able to do so, with the 
implication that only the odd exception, or the 
aged, would have any such desire. 


The country is vast and what has so far been 
achieved must be small in relation to the total 
need. Nevertheless, there is a sense of achieve- 
ment and of growing strength. Some of the 
group visited the southern republics, Uzbekistan 
and Armenia, and they reported here, too, re- 
markable progress particularly in education and 
health. Great stress is laid on reading and there 
are public libraries everywhere. People appear 
indeed to read a great deal, but history and 
events have been re-written since the Revolu- 
tion, so that knowledge being absorbed is essen- 
tially a Soviet version: whatever is good in the 
world was born in Soviet Russia, and there are 
very few who dare to doubt. As an individual 
visiting this part of the world for the first time, 
one is obsessed with the feeling that one has set 
foot in some ways on a different planet. This 
is a world capable of self-sufficiency in every 
sense of the word and from every point of view. 
Its new god, Lenin, is almighty and all-powerful. 
Every school, every kindergarten, every hospital, 
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every park has its bust of Lenin, frequently syr. 
rounded by flowers and plants. 


The women feel themselves as complete equal 
with the men in the part they are playing in 
building this new society, which for them has 
become the only conceivable form of existence, 
as against what they have been taught to believe 
are the corrupt, crumbling edifices of Western 
civilization. I have no doubt that the women 
who spoke with tears in their eyes of the need 
for peace believe in it passionately. They are 
oppressively self - righteous, and at the same time 
in their eagerness to impress us with their way 
of life as offering the only possible assurance for 
future existence, somewhat patronizing. There 
is no doubt that many of the representatives, 
particularly of the less developed countries, were 
given much food for thought. In this scheme 
of things Israel is bracketed with the outworn 
West. 
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Words and Values 
By DAVID BEN-GURION 


oO” generation has almost nothing to learn 
either from the Socialism and the Socialist 
classics of the 19th century or from the early 
theorists of Zionism fifty, sixty or a hundred 
years ago. The economic and political situation 
of our day, as well as the position of the Jewish 
people, is radically different from that of the 
19th century. 


The Socialist thinkers of the 19th century 
exposed the faults of the social system of their 
time. The problem of our generation, however, 
is not to demonstrate the need for reforms or 
revolutions, but to bring them about and to 
know how to do it. This cannot be learnt from 
the Socialist literature of the last century. We 
can, it is true, learn something important from 
the Soviet Union—what not to do and how not 
to do it; but that lesson is not enough. 


In our days we can no longer be content with 
criticising the capitalist system, like the Socialists 
of the 19th century and the period up to the 
First World War. It would be wrong to dis- 
parage or deny all the social, political and moral 
achievements that followed the French Revolu- 
tion, and we should not place our trust solely in 
the seizure of power by the workers and the con- 
centration of all the means of production in the 
hands of the State, which in practice means 
no more than the concentration of all economic 
and political power in the hands of a bureau- 
cratic machine. It is the task of our generation to 
build a new society, which will be able to make 
use of all the improvements and the know-how 
of American industrial economy, while remain- 
ing free from all the contradictions and social 


In view of the great interest aroused by Prime Minister 
Ben-Gurion’s recently expressed views on Zionism, we 
are publishing a portion of the discussion between him 
and Dr. Rotenstreich. The full exchange of articles and 
letters on this subject may be found in Forum (August 
1957, Israel). Dr. Rotenstreich is Professor of Philosophy 
of the Hebrew University and has recently been appointed 


the Dean of Humanities. 
" 
Comment on this discussion will appear in subsequent 


issues of the Jewish Frontier. 
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Israel and Zionism: 


A Discussion 


by David Ben-Gurion and Nathan Rotenstreich 


defects inherent in the capitalist order of that 
rich and highly developed country—the classic 
land of capitalism, with all its merits and blem- 
ishes, its lights and its shadows. 


Moreover, we must establish and maintain a 
workers’ society which shall be imune to all the 
malignant evils inherent in a totalitarian regime 
which is based on the enslavement of man to 
a tyrant or a group of tyrants. 


The labor movement in several countries, 
such as Britain, the Scandinavian countries and 
Burma, is attempting—and not without suc- 
cess—to establish the longed-for new society 
which will preserve human liberties and demo- 
cratic government, while maintaining Socialist 
values and principles. Each of these goes its 
own way, according to its own specific con- 
ditions. We have something to learn from 
their acts and achievements—and also from 
their mistakes—but we must not follow them 
blindly or imitate them mechanically, for our 
situation is different from theirs, and needs and 
tasks which are of momentous importance for us 
have already been satisfied by history for the 
peoples and working classes of other countries. 


On the other hand, certain possibilities are 
open to us which are not available to others, for 
we are building our economy and society from 
the foundations, and we are not burdened with 
the cumbersome and frustrating heritage which 
weighs heavily on other countries. But we are 
beset by grave and troublesome problems and 
tremendous difficulties from which every other 
people is free, and we must make our way to 
the new society in spite of the snares and pit- 
falls that are strewn all along our path. 


Our work will be made no easier if we make 
use of convenient and conventional terms which 
mean next to nothing in themselves. No one 
nowadays would accept the formula proclaimed 
by Marx in the Communist Manifesto that the 
whole of history is nothing but the class struggle. 
The awakening and liberation of the Asian 
and African peoples, who have lived under for- 
eign domination for decades or centuries, have 
given the struggle for national liberation a 
crucial significance in our day, and it is im- 
possible to understand all that is happening 
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in the world and will happen in the future, 
without understanding the thirst and the drive 
for national sovereignty and independence and 
the effort to obtain it (even if in some count- 
ries it has assumed the pernicious and distorted 
form of dictatorship and the desire for con- 
quest). As for the building of a model workers’ 
society in Israel, that certainly cannot be done 
without carrying out the Ingathering of the 
Exiles to the utmost possible extent. 


The Ingathering of the Exiles is both the 
precondition and the complementary process 
to our national and social redemption and libera- 
tion. It alone can safeguard Israel’s security and 
independence and ensure its stability in the 
future. Through it alone can we build, mould 
and bring into being in our reborn nation, ad- 
vancing towards independence, a new society, 
which will become integrated in the new so- 
ciety of the entire human race. 


The term “Zionism” has undergone changes 
and modifications under the impact of the 
fluctuations and vicissitudes in the history of 
the Jewish people during the second half of 
the last century; and since the term was coined, 
before the birth of Herzl’s political Zionism, 
the word “Zionism” has lost its principal and 
creative meaning. It has been divested of all 
its binding and effective significance, and it 
no longer means to our youth in Israel (or in 
the Diaspora) what it meant to its originators 
and standard-bearers during the sixty years 
before the rise of the State. 


As the original source of the term testifies, 
Zionism means the longing for Zion. The move- 
ment which was organized under the Zionist 
banner aimed at gathering together the scattered 
sons of Israel in their ancient homeland. This 
was the teaching of Hess, Pinsker, Herzl and 
their predecessors (although neither Pinsker in 
his “Auto-Emancipation” nor Herzl in “The 
Jewish State” said expressly that the Land of 
Israel must be the place to which the Jews 
would return and where they would establish 
their independence). The meaning of the ide- 
ology involved in the Zionist Movement is that 
the Jews are a foreign growth in the Diaspora 
countries where they live, and will never find 
peace until they return to their historic home- 
land. And indeed, the Jews of Eastern Europe 
and the Balkans—of Russia, Poland, Lithuania, 
Galicia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Serbia and Czecho- 
slovakia—never considered themselves to be a 
part of the peoples among whom they lived. A 
considerable part of German Jewry, as well as 
individual Jews in France and Italy, also up- 
rooted themselves from their non-Jewish en- 
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vironment in accordance with the Zionist 
ideology, and considered themselves to be g 
part of the Jewish people whose free and in- 
dependent future lay in the Land of Israel. 


AAT THE beginning of the Zionist Movement 

the largest and most important part of the 
Jewish people lived in Europe. At that time 
there were fewer than a million Jews in the 
United States, and even these considered them- 
selves at the time as, in a sense, a “colony” of 
European Jewry. The Jews in the Moslem 
countries of Asia and Africa did not play any 
active part in Jewish life at that period, and 
their contacts with European Jewry were im- 
perfect or entirely non-existent. Zionism, there- 
fore, was mainly and essentially a movement of 
European Jewry; its leaders indeed came from 
Western Europe, but the majority of its fol- 
lowers came from the East and South of the 
Continent. Russian Jewry in those days was 
the mother of Jewry. 


Since then the situation has been completely 
transformed. Three or four million of the Jews 
have emigrated from Europe, most of them to 
the United States. During the Second World 
War two-thirds of European Jewry were des- 
troyed by the Nazis and their allies, while most 
of the survivors had already been imprisoned 
in Soviet Russia, forcibly cut off from the Jewish 
people, and condemned by the Bolshevik regime 
to inarticulateness as a national group. When, 
about eight years ago, the Jewish State was 
established, the whole of the Zionist ideology, 
as it took shape at the end of the 19th century 
and was fostered till the rise of the State, found 
the ground cut away from under its feet. 


American Jewry considers itself no longer 
a “colony” of European Jewry, but an organic 
part of America, and American Zionists, with 
a few exceptions, share this viewpoint. This 
outlook is largely common, though not with 
the same degree of self-confidence, to the other 
free countries of Western Europe, North and 
South America, and Australia. The true, active 
and fruitful bearer of the Zionist vision in our 
days is the State of Israel. 


The Zionist Movement continues to exist and 
maintain its structure and institutions, and its 
membership is perhaps no smaller, if not larger, 
today than it was fifty years ago. 


But the Zionist Organization has lost its soul 
and all its Zionist significance. The longing for 
the Return to Zion no longer lives in the hearts 
of its members—it is no more than a high-sound- 
ing phrase that commits no one and does not 
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lead to any action. The great majority of the 
immigrants come from the Moslem countries, 
without any Zionist ideological background. 
The State of Israel has opened wide its gates 
to them, and after they reach it the immigrants 
rise higher in the economic, social and cultural 
scale. The help Israel receives—and it is con- 
siderable—comes from all circles of the Jewish 
people, and the institutions of the Zionist Or- 
ganization are no more than the channels 
through which this assistance from the Jewish 
masses flows to the State’s constructive under- 
takings. It is the youth of Israel and the immi- 
grants from the Moslem countries who are the 
builders and defenders of the country, and 
these can find no nourishment in the “‘classical” 
Zionist ideology. 


For the Jews from the Moslem countries, the 
verse “And may our eyes behold Thy return 
to Zion in mercy” means more than all the 
Zionist literature, which the great majority 
have never heard of, and the Zionist argumenta- 
tion and ideology of European Jewry, which has 
perished in the meantime, has no significance 
for Israeli youth. Anti-Semitism in Germany, 
the Dreyfus Case, the Jewish Pale of Settle- 
ment in Russia, the persecution of the Jews in 
Rumania and so forth, are for them historical 
events in foreign countries, unhappy memories 
of Diaspora Jews, but they are not spiritual ex- 
periences and living realities, instructive and 
significant, as they were to the Jews of Europe 
fifty years ago. The advocacy of the theory that 
the Jews need a homeland of their own, and 
that they must return to Zion, has no sense 
or meaning for the generation that is growing 
up in Israel. And the Zionist classics: Hess’s 
“Rome and Jerusalem,” Pinsker’s ‘“Auto-Eman- 
cipation,” Herzl’s “Jewish State,” can no longer 
satisfy the spiritual aspirations of the generation 
that was born and bred in the Homeland, that 
has fought for its independence and rebuilt 
its ruins, 


My contemporaries—the generation born and 
brought up in the Diaspora during the fifty 
or sixty years before the establishment of the 
State—lived and breathed in the atmosphere 
of the Zionist ideology and aspirations which 
emerged from the conditions of a people living 
ina foreign land. Many of those who had been 
assimilationists returned to Judaism under the 
influence of Zionist ideas, and those who had 
been nationalist Jews from birth saw a new 
light in the vision of the Return to Zion. 


But for the generation that was born and bred 
in Israel—the generation which is the future 
and the hope of the Jewish people—this Zionist 
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literature, including the classical works of Hess, 
Pinsker and Herzl, is of no more than historical 
value. All the demonstrations that assimilation 
could not last; that the Jews are not an integral 
part of the peoples among whom they live; 
that the Jew should leave the Diaspora to return 
to his historic homeland and build an inde- 
pendent nation—all these ideas, which at the 
time brought about a revolution in the thought 
and the spiritual life of the finest of European 
Jewry, are an ideological anachronism for the 
present Israeli generation. As far as they are 
concerned, these ideas have no immediate sig- 
nificance; they no longer have any importance, 
interest, reality or vitality. They are on a dif- 
ferent plane from the living reality of the 
citizens of Israel; they are simply incapable 
of arousing any response in their hearts. The 
generation that lives in Israel were born in 
the homeland; they are its builders and the 
sons of an independent people. The problems 
which occupied the minds of the thinkers and 
founding fathers of the Zionist Movement no 
longer exist so far as they are concerned, There 
is no reply to the problems that occupy them 
in Israel in the writings and speeches of the early 
Zionists, for these problems did not exist even 
in those days; nor were they even visible on 
the horizon. 


‘THERE is no need to prove to Israel’s new gen- 

eration the need for a Jewish state. What 
they want to know is how to build the state, 
to maintain it, to strengthen and develop it, 
and to mold its character. There is no point 
in explaining to them the need for the Return 
to Zion; they are wrestling with the problems 
of attracting and absorbing new immigrants, 
and integrating the Jews from different parts 
of the Diaspora who are gathering in the Home- 
land. It is pointless to preach to them of the 
national importance of the knowledge and study 
of Hebrew, for it is their mother-tongue from 
the cradle, and they are eager to inherit all the 
treasures of the human spirit through the 
medium of the Hebrew language. There is no 
need to convince them that they do not form 
part of the foreign people among whom they 
live, for they live in the midst of their own 
people. They need to understand the ties that 
bind them to Diaspora Jewry and to realize the 
unity of the Jewish people at all times and in all 
places, for the Israeli Jew is bound to be different 
from the Jew who lived before the rise of the 
State, and the difference between him and the 
Jews of the Diaspora will increase as the State 
grows in independence and strength. 


We must implant deep within him the Jewish 
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consciousness that draws on the great spiritual 
heritage of the Jewish people, on the common 
destiny that, whether we know it or not, unites 
all parts of the Jewish people wherever they 
may be, and on the Messianic vision, the vision of 
the redemption of Jewry and of humanity, 
which has been bequeathed to us by Israel’s 
prophets. 


The “classical” Zionist and Socialist litera- 
ture, which molded and crystallized the Zionist 
ideology among the Jewish people, and the 
Socialist ideology in the international labor 
movement, grew out of conditions that have 
gone, never to return. The Zionist and Socialist 
classics of that period are of historical value 
for the understanding of the development of 
the ideas and movements with which they are 
concerned, but they have no topical value in 
the new situation which faces the Jewish peo- 
ple and the entire human race in the second half 
of the 20th century. There has been a complete 
transformation in political and economic re- 
alities, in the map of the world, in social and 
political relationships, in the means of produc- 
tion, in the relations between classes and peo- 
ples, in man’s outlook on nature. New forces 
and factors of great potency have appeared on 
the stage of human history, and new forces 
and factors have been brought into play in 
technology, economic life, transport, and re- 
search. Science has ceased to be a matter for a 
select circle of academic scholars and researchers; 
it has become a decisive factor in all branches 
of life: in health, economy, defense and inter- 
national relations. 


The Jewish people in our day is also funda- 
mentally different from what it was at the 
beginning of the 20th century—different in 
its geographical distribution, in its status among 
the peoples, in the revival of the Jewish State 
and its spiritual attachment to that State. 


Even in the life of the spirit inertia is more 
potent and widespread than foresight. Most 
people cling to obsolete ways of thought, and 
are unable to recognize new trends that demand 
a new attitude to the problems of the day and 
a more dynamic approach to the needs of the 
future. 


It is doubtful whether there is any remedy 
for the old generation of Zionists in the Diaspora. 
All their lives they have clung to slogans, form- 
ulae and institutions which are now obsolete; 
they did not have the strength to realize the 
Zionist ideal even in the days of their youth, 
and it certainly cannot be demanded of them 
now that they are middle-aged. If we deprive 
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them even of the names, terminology and in. 
stitutions to which they have been consecrated 
for years, they will remain empty, impoverished 
and pitiable. 


THis DoEs not mean that there is no hope for 

a movement of personal implementation jn 
the Diaspora. Even in the lands of freedom 
and prosperity there are young Jews who are 
capable of participating in person in the creative 
revolution of the Jewish people in its homeland, 
But these will neither be discovered nor activated 
by the “Zionist” Organization, which has lost 
its meaning: the Return to Zion and the In- 
gathering of the Exiles. The center of gravity 
of the regeneration and the growing inde- 
pendence of the Jewish people has now passed 
to the State of Israel, and it alone has the power 
to 7 the latent forces in the Diaspora as 
well. 


“Where there is no vision the people perish.” 
Our literature has not yet plumbed the depths 
of the significance of the Messianic vision in the 
history of the Jewish people, from ancient times 
till our own day. Of course the laws of nature, 
physical and biological laws (and _ sociological 
laws, if such exist) apply to us exactly as they 
do to any other people, and economic, political 
and international factors, external forces and 
foreign influences, have affected our history in 
the same way as that of all the nations, But 
just as no two men are identical, though no man 
is exempt from the influence of the laws of 
nature which apply to the whole of the human 
race, and the intellectual and moral stature of 
Hillel the Sage and the Gaon of Vilna, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Newton and Einstein, are unique— 
thus nations too are distinguished in certain 
periods, or throughout their history, for qualities 
and characteristics with which most other peo- 
ples are not endowed. 


The spiritual factor has influenced the annals 
of the Jewish people to an extent unknown in 
the history of most nations; there are few peoples 
in the world whose character has been molded, 
whose struggle for existence has been sustained, 
and whose revival has been assisted, by the 
spiritual factor to such an extent as the Jewish 
people ever since the days of the Patriarchs. And 
this factor was not only the wonderful faith 
which dawned first of all in the consciousness of 
the Jewish people: the faith in a supreme eternal 
power, formless, creator of all, great in memory, 
truth, and justice—as some of the foremost stu- 
dents of Jewish history in our own days believe, 
but also the aspiration and the faith implanted 
in the heart of the Jewish people by its great 
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prophets, in the Messianic vision of redemption 
ind deliverance, the vision of the Latter Days, 
when the scattered captivity of Israel will return 
ypright to its land, when the earth will be full 
of wisdom as the waters cover the bed of the sea, 
when righteousness, mercy and peace will reign 
ymong the peoples, and nation will not lift up 
word against nation. 





“For as the rain cometh down, and the snow 
fom heaven, and returneth not thither, but 
watereth the earth, and maketh it bring forth 
und bud, that it may give seed to the sower, 
ind bread to the eater: so shall my word be that 
goeth forth out of my mouth: it shall not return 
unto me void, but it shall accomplish that which 
[please, and it shall prosper in the thing whereto 
[sent it” (Isaiah LV, 10-11). 


The tidings of redemption—the redemption 
both of the nation and of the human race—are 
3 certain as the laws of nature. Israel’s faith 
ina Supreme God was bound up with the faith 
in the supremacy of the rule of justice and truth. 
“Justice and judgment are the habitation of thy 
throne; mercy and truth shall go before thy 
face,” says the Psalmist (ch. LXXXIX), and 
when the great prophet speaks of the unity of 
the creator he adds,“Drop down, ye heavens, 
ftom above, and let the skies pour down right- 
eousness; let the earth open and let it bring 
forth salvation, and let righteousness spring up 
together; I the Lord have created it” (Isaiah 
XLV, 8). The great and eternal legacy of Israel, 
the message and the vision of its prophets, means: 
Redemption for Israel, for the nations, for the 
entire universe. 


It is not with names and terms that have had 
their day, but with living values, derived from 
the ancient, never-failing sources which are 
dosely bound up with the living and changing 
reality, that we must sustain our Movement 
ind bring up the new generation, sabras and 
newcomers alike, if we wish to help them to 
trike roots in the great heritage of our past and 
prepare them for the future tasks of redemption 
ind liberation. We shall not belittle the merits 
of the thinkers and doers of the last sixty or 
tighty years, for to a large extent we are standing 
wn their shoulders, and much of what we have 
achieved is due to the groundwork they laid. 
But our history did not begin sixty or eighty 
years ago. The idea of the revival of Israel, like 
the idea of the brotherhood of man, was not 
discovered in recent generations, and the formu- 
he, arguments and theoretical and practical 
foundations that were developed sixty or eighty 
years ago no longer fit the circumstances and 
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the tasks of our generation and the generation 
to come. 


We must therefore, return to the original 
sources, which are to be found in our Book of 
Books, and we must integrate our thinking 
and our action with the new and developing 
conditions of our day, in both the Jewish and 
the world arena, conditions which the authors 
of the 19th-century Zionist and Socialist clas- 
sics did not and could not foresee in those days. 


The tales of the Patriarchs four thousand 
years ago; the travels, deeds and life of Abraham; 
Israel’s wanderings after the Exodus from 
Egypt; the wars of Joshua Bin-Nun and the 
Judges who followed him, the life and acts of 
Saul, David and Solomon; the achievements of 
Uzziah, King of Judah, and Jeroboam II, King 
of Israel—are nearer and more ¢opical, more 
instructive and full of life, for the generation 
that was born, grows up and lives in Israel, than 
all the speeches and debates at the Basle Cong- 
resses. The human, Jewish, social and national 
values which we believe in, and which alone 
gave our Movement its moral and conquering 
force, were formulated and enunciated by Is- 
rael’s prophets with more fire and vigor, with 
a more profound and convincing faith, than 
anyone has done ever since. These values in- 
cluded both those of the redemption of the 
Jewish people and those of universal human re- 
demption. But in order to realize them we must 
understand the conditions of the Jewish people 
and the world in our generation, and the events 
and tendencies of our own time. We must make 
use of the science, the technology and the know- 
how of our own days, while remaining true to 
our own independence and our own special 
needs and conditions. We must form a part 
of the struggle for national and social inde- 
pendence of all fighters for freedom, justice and 
equality and the builders of the new society of 
all the peoples. 


Sdeh Boker, September 9th, 1956 


The Need for a Homeland 
By NATHAN ROTENSTREICH 


The advocacy of the theory that the Jews need 
a homeland of their own, and that they must 
return to Zion, has no sense or meaning for the 
generation that is growing up in Israel’ (David 
Ben-Gurion, in the preceding article). 


tT statement emanating from such a high au- 
thority would seem to originate from wishful 
thinking and expectation rather than from the 
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actual facts as they are, but such expectations 
in themselves call for a close examination. 


First let us look at the facts. Is it true that 
the extent to which our youth has taken root 
in the Land and the strength of its attachment 
to that Land as the framework of its life is al- 
ready such a matter of course? Are we so sure 
of them? Sometimes I recall the words of Berl 
Katznelson speaking at a youth convention 
about the children of pioneer settlers whose 
parents had emigrated to Australia and the U.S. 
Are we not faced with the danger in our time 
that halutziut will become the possession only of 
the generation of the first-comers identified in 
content with their arrival in the country and 
looked upon by a younger generation as nothing 
but a youth disease from which their parents 
suffered? Do we not face the danger that the 
changing generation will rebel against the spirit- 
ual climate, psychological and practical, of the 
founding fathers and also against their ways of 
life and their very Israeli framework? Of course, 
we cannot demand that within one generation 
the roots of attachment to the Land, its land- 
scape, and its ethos, should go deep; that what 
was once problematical should now be turned 
into an accepted attachment, no longer subject 
to any ideological doubt and, what is more 
important, no spiritual doubt. We can hardly 
expect inrooting at such a rapid pace. It is un- 
likely that sustenance will not be drawn from 
ideological roots whose basis is the simple guide 
of Zionist ideology, by the youth who have an 
actual attachment to the Land and who are 
immersed in the atmosphere in which they have 
enduring possessions; i.e., the need of the Jew as 
an individual and the Jewish people in general 
for a homeland. 


True, the nature of such ideological explana- 
tion must change from generation to generation, 
specifically with regard to content, and mainly 
from the point of view of formulation and terms 
employed. But it is impossible that the matter 
itself should have yet changed; that is the Jew- 
ish question which even we in Israel have not 
yet solved much as we represent, from the his- 
torical standpoint, the direction in which the 
solution is being found. This presumption has 
a very serious day-to-day bearing. For whoso- 
ever comes to examine the opposition to Jewish 
statehood in the world will find that its character 
is little different from that which created the 
Jewish question. The first step towards the 
solution of that question, that which inheres 
in the Jewish State, faces the self-same opposition 
that the Jewish State arose to remove, or at 
least to make no longer a decisive factor in the 
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fate of the people. In this view is predicted one 
of the elements of joint destiny which unites ys 
in the State of Israel, who dwell on the plane 
of the solution, with the Jews of the world, 
who dwell on the plane of the problem; and in 
this fact resides the necessity and the possibility 
of ideological explanation to the youth raised 
in the Homeland. This explanation with all the 
necessary modifications in relation to the pre 
ceding generation and the Zionist ideology as it 
has been formulated in this generation, has not 
lost its validity nor has its essence changed, 


HEZ®E I is fitting to emphasize the close connec- 

tion between the fate of the individual and 
the fate of the group and people. There is room 
for fear that the tendency towards normaliza- 
tion, or rather perhaps exaggerated normali- 
zation, has proven liable to implant in our youth 
the dangerous ambivalence that while Jewry as 
a whole needs a homeland the individual among 
them can obtain a foothold—usually in the 
country in which he was born—anywhere in 
the world. Youth in Israel may develop the 
feeling current among Jews of the West that 
the fate of the individual Jew is sunderable from 
that of Jewry as a whole and that the solution 
for the whole is not necessarily the solution for 
the individual. This comparison between the 
reaction of the youth in Israel with that in 
the Western Diaspora appears paradoxical but 
even in this we may be permitted to assert that 
the extremes meet. At any rate, if we intend 
to remove from Israeli youth the objective and 
personal yoke of the Zionist viewpoint, that 
is to say the view of his obligations as part of 
the Jewish whole in this generation, then we may 
not only not deepen his natural inevitable roots 
in this country but may even enfeeble them. 
The danger of sundering the youth from the 
historical and spiritual reason for the existence 
of his own homeland looms ever present in 
this breaking of the yoke mentioned. 


Many circles in the world do not as yet look 
upon the existence of the Jewish State as a 
political fact about which there can be no fur- 
ther question. We have done much to deepen 
the roots of attachment to the Homeland but 
the very nature of the case has made the attach- 
ment one that is strengthened by the drama of 
heroic campaigns and self-sacrifice all of which 
has an element of team spirit. But we are still 
faced with the grave test of the everyday attach- 
ment that is not overtly expressed because it 
goes too deep to find ordinary expression, and 
indeed does not need it. The proof of it is that 
so much of our best human material is caught 
by the spell of the true and false attractions of 
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the great world outside. It is possible that so long 
js we are involved in the process which demands 
dramatic tests, the contrast between the readiness 
for supreme effort and the absence of it for the 
grey commonplace will continue. At any rate, 
we face grave spiritual, educational and ideo- 
logical questions and the first thing we require 
here might well be an ideological investigation 
of the general position of our people today and 
anew formulation of the Zionist idea. 


Js iT possible for a man to be completely im- 
mersed in a Jewish atmosphere, even if it is 
fenced round and sheltered off by a national 
framework with a territorial basis, without 
ideological consciousness? Ben-Gurion seeks to 
draw a distinction between the Jewish ideological 
consciousness, including the Messianic idea—or 
perhaps principally that—and between Zionism 
4s a movement and an ideology. Such a separa- 
tion constitutes a leap over history which one 
cannot make. No revival movement can skip 
the recent past no matter how much it seeks 
to take hold of the distant past. The longing 
and attachment to the distant past did not arise 
among us without the intervention of an analysis 
of the near present and the recent past. The 
Messianic idea would not have been an active 
factor in the halutzic generations without the 
agency of modern Jewish perception—the means 
rendered by the analysis of the Jewish ques- 
tion in the present and without the attempt 
being made in our days to join-up historical 
with actual consciousness. There is room to 
fear that if we rely on the distant past alone 
to nourish us, it will not do so and we shall be 
left deprived of a past no matter how much we 
want the attachment to it. The past begins 
yesterday and the day before that; neither do 
the days before remain in isolation. 


Here, too, we must look at the historical facts 
as they are. The Messianic consciousness was not 
the chief factor in the awakening of the modern 
Jewish revival neither in the systems of thought 
of individuals nor in the collective movements 
and trends. Perhaps one exception was Moses 
Hess, who sought to weave the Messianic element 
in Judaism into the changes which occurred 
in the 19th Century and thus discover a justi- 
fication for the Jewish revival. It was just those 
who clung with a traditional attachment to 
the Messianic idea who saw themselves obliged 
to make some distinction between the actual 
impetus to a solution of the Jewish question 
and the Messianic hope: a phenomenon we wit- 
ness in Kalischer and Alkalai. We are inclined 
to give ourselves a good deal of license in our 
own explanation of the Messianic idea in Zio- 
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nist concepts or those pertaining to the es- 
tablishment of the State of Israel and we may 
well be acting, in relation to the Messianic 
idea, like the Reform Jews who explain it 
according to their own ideology and not strictly 
according to its real historical content. At 
any rate the great impetus to the Jewish re- 
vival in recent generations was just the fact that 
we were confronted with problems that seemed 
to arise out of the reality itself; that is to say 
the impetus was one of realistic consciousness, 
even if de facto rather than de jure. The two 
directions in the ideologies of the concepts of 
the Jewish renascence may have met in the 
idea of Jewish independence, abolition of Dias- 
pora and the like. It is possible that some may 
claim that we see before us a revelation of 
such profound historical changes that one can- 
not escape attributing some Messianic element 
to them. However, whenever we evaluate our 
present situation as Messianic or as the beginning 
of the Messianic process, we also tend to project 
its Messianic character on to the background 
of Jewish history and its ideas. Perhaps Ben- 
Gurion is of the opinion that the background 
of the recent past was not Messianic and that 
is why he seeks to make contact in the distant 
past as though that distant perspective was the 
source of the position in which we find ourselves 
in present reality. Even if we make the evalu- 
ation of our present period by Messianic criteria 
we shall still only be able to see it at the most 
as a dialectic summation of changes that in 
themselves were not Messianic. Thus the his- 
toriosophical conception which ties our position 
to a Messianic consciousness evinces signs of sub- 
jectivity and wishful thinking. Nevertheless, 
our situation, historically considered, is not a 
direct and simple continuation of the Messianic 
background to Jewish consciousness through- 
out the ages. But the guarantor needs a gua- 
rantee himself. It is very doubtful if the con- 
temporary Israeli youth looks upon our position 
as a Messianic one, and that not just because one 
sees the tangible spiritual and moral problems 
in it, but because of the inclination to make a 
distinction between a real social position and 
an ideal Messianic one. In this distinction there 
is justification. It is also possible that the self- 
evaluation of our era as Messianic takes the 
form, in the view of our youth, of one of those 
metaphorical exaggerations that it so abhors and 
that our youth tends to reject the ideological 
explanation just because it is so rhetoric. ‘Thus 
we are liable to jump from the frying pan into 
the fire. Instead of attaining an ideological ex- 
planation which is tied up with a realistic aware- 
ness of the previous generations, we shall reach 
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one which is allegedly rooted in the Messianic 
idea. It is doubtful whether there will be any 
factual or psychological preference for just such 
a Messianic explanation. 


Tr Is true that the immigrants reaching us with 
the latest wave of aliya have not been influ- 
enced by the standard Zionist literature. That 
which aroused them Jewishly and stirred them 
to immigrate has roots, which from the historical 
and psychological viewpoint are pre-Zionist. In 
brief, one might say that they were more influ- 
enced by the prayer-book than by any modern 
ideology. But is this in itself so good a thing 
that one need reflect upon it no further? Just 
as it is true that their stimulus to immigrate was 
not derived from Zionism in its modern form 
at all, so also their attachment to the modern 
technological world is very tenuous indeed; and 
this pwas the world into which they were sud- 
denly plunged. A similar disparity exists be- 
tween their pre-Zionist roots and the facts of 
Zionism and the State with which they will now 
have to come to terms. Whatever the situation, 
it is clear that neither we nor they have any 
alternative except for them to acquire for them- 
selves an essential and not just an external recog- 
nition of the world they are now entering and 
not remain rooted in their somewhat pre-modern 
and pre-Zionist world since in reality they now 
live in the modern world. It is true that these 
immigrants did not come under the spur of any 
ideology and that they are influenced by basic 
or prime forces greater than those which were 
the fruit of the new Jewish renascence. But 
in the very place where one finds their strength 
one also discovers their weakness. At any rate 
the lack of the influence of a Zionist ideology 
is the measure of the short cut they took with 
all the difficulties inherent in such a short cut. 


These immigrants, too, have no alternative 
than to come to the view of the Jewish question 
as it is. And this view to which they will at- 
tain will not differ essentially from that basically 
inherent in the realistic analysis of the teachers 
of the Zionist ideology. For the contact of Jews 
with the European peoples and their national 
revival one has simply to substitute that of the 
Jews with the peoples of Asia and Africa and 
their national revival. Personal experience is 
the basic element in a genuine view of the Jew- 
ish question and this experience is not too far 
removed in its essence from that of former gen- 
erations. The only distinction lies in the fact 
—and it is not a beneficial distinction—that 
their experience did not lead them to write new 
salient books saturated with realistic Jewish 
analysis. Among other reasons this may perhaps 
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be explained by the fact that with the rise of 
the State the solution of their problem was made 
so much clearer to them than to their predeces- 
sors. In any case there is room here—and need 
—to bring to their knowledge that which they 
did not know and we must not overlook the 
gaps in their knowledge as though it were only 
fit to have this knowledge stowed away and 
forgotten. 


Let us ask once again if it is a good thing 
that the youth of the country should not recog- 
nize that Jews need a homeland. If it should 
be so then it is possible that this youth will not 
look upon its country against the background 
of the Jewish question and the Jewish fate but 
will narrow its horizons down to physical and 
everyday existence. We shall be making a very 
serious mistake if we imagine that it will be 
possible to implant an historic Jewish conscious- 
ness in our youth without an attachment to the 
totality of Jewish experience in the contempo- 
rary world. There is no youth anywhere in the 
world able to sustain a link with the past unless 
that past is given concrete shape for him and 
has some bearing on his present in the field of 
institutions, manners, speech, cultural matters 
and the like. A youth which grows up without 
the recognition that the Jews need a homeland 
will, in the final analysis, grow up without any 
recognition of the very Jews who need that 
homeland. In this way the basic element that 
Ben-Gurion wants to strengthen will be im- 
paired. ‘There can be no attachment to the 
Jews of the past without an attachment to the 
Jews of the present—and this is one of the prin- 
cipal blemishes in our education—and there can 
be no meaning in the attachment to Jews in the 
present without some view of the whole Jewish 
question in its various stages of change and 
development. 


JHE MATTER is important from yet another 

standpoint. We of the Homeland have a 
tendency towards an inferiority feeling in the 
collective national sense, now that we have freed 
ourselves of the individual inferiority feeling, 
which was so bound up with our Diaspora de- 
graded national status. This has changed our 
image—and not wholly for the better—from 
that presented by the Jew as crystallized in the 
course of Diaspora generations. This image is 
now hidden from us even in the modern Jewish 
Diaspora. The Jew of the past had a very high 
self-conscious pride based on _national-historic 
pride although as an individual he was inferior 
and downtrodden. But now many among us 
seek to compare our status and our attainment 
with that of the great powers. There are of 
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course historical and social reasons for the fact 
that the collective inferiority feeling should 
flourish against a background of sovereign state- 
hood. One of them is the long delay which at- 
tended our being involved in the course of world 
history. Thus, as yet, we have not found our 
assured and recognized place and are still bat- 
tling for the elementary possessions of social 
reality. Our place on the political, human map 
js not yet taken for granted among Jews or 
Gentiles. 


Without a recognition of the need Jews have 
for a homeland—a live recognition that accom- 
panies our deeds—there is no Archimedal point 
of balance for the meeting between the Israeli 
and the citizen of the world at large since the 
world has not, as yet, fully adapted itself to 
the notion that we belong to it. The Israeli is 
inclined to look on the Jewish question as a heri- 
tage of Jews in a past generation while his own 
place in the world is assured since the State of 
Israel is now an accepted fact requiring no active 
consciousness on his part, which takes cogni- 
zance of the need of a homeland and responds 
to that need. The attachment of youth to the 
Homeland can only be fruitful if it is built upon 
the ideological recognition that was a living 
spirit in the former generation; certainly not if 
it be an opposing consciousness. Should the 
ideological roots be lost, our taking root as chil- 
dren of the Homeland will not be another type 
of inrooting, as Ben-Gurion supposes, but a 
damaged one resulting from superficiality. As 
yet the great impetus that drives youth in Israel 
is the fact that “the Jews need a homeland of 
their own”—even if it does not say so aloud. We 
are not permitted, either from an ideological or 
factual educational standpoint, to dig a moat 
between the objective fact of the attachment 
of youth to the need of Jews for a homeland 
and their own emotions toward that attachment. 
We have no right to introduce a new type of 
young Jew with a “divided heart,” split between 
the actual fact of his existence and the conscious 
recognition of his existence. A leap over history 
will diminish those founts from which we drank 
and which still water our fields. It will create 
a Jew with a split personality not so much dif- 
ferent from that about which a former genera- 
tion spoke. In such a case what we shall have 
gained by our emancipation will be outweighed 
by what we shall have lost. The split in those 
days was between being a Jew and aman. The 
split now will be between being objectively a 
Jew serving his people and yet trying to diminish 
the substance of his Jewishness. 


Indeed reality and the imperative of education 
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are still consonant. It is essential that our 


ideology should fit both of them alike. 


A Letter from Ben-Gurion 


Jerusalem, 7 Shevat, 5717 
9 January, 1957 


EAR Nathan Rotenstreich, 

I have read your article, ““The Consciousness 
of the Need for a Homeland,” with much in- 
terest. It seems to me, however, your reaction is 
mistaken; you ignore my principal argument, 
and some of your views are not, in my opin- 
ion, above criticism. 


You quote the following passage from my 
article, “The advocacy of the theory that the 
Jews need a homeland of their own, and that 
they must return to Zion, has no sense or mean- 
ing for the generation that is growing up in 
Israel.” This quotation does not entirely express 
the essence of my views, but in itself it is correct, 
and you have not refuted it in your article. 
You are sceptical of the extent to which our 
youth are rooted in Israel; you doubt their at- 
tachment to the country “as a framework of its 
life,’ and you ask, “Are all these things al- 
ready a matter of course? Are we so sure of 
them?” The answer, in my’ humble opinion, 
is definitely in the affirmative. Berl Katznel- 
son’s remarks on the sons of pioneering immi- 
grants who went to Australia and America do 
not invalidate what I said. Would you cast 
doubt on the loyalty of the English to their 
country because large numbers of Englishmen 
have emigrated from England, and are still emi- 
grating—and will continue to do so? There have 
been sons of pioneering immigrants who emi- 
grated, but on the other hand there are the sons 
of wealthy immigrants who have become pio- 
neers and have built up border settlements. 
The War of Independence, in which tens of 
thousands of our youth took part, and the Sinai 
Campaign, are incontrovertible evidence of their 
deep roots in the country. 


I agree with you that there is a need for 
“sustenance to be drawn from ideological roots ... 
by the youth who have an actual attachment 
to the Land,” and I, too, insist on the need “to 
intensify the Jewish consciousness among them 
(the youth).” I base this consciousness on three 
things: “the great spiritual heritage of the peo- 
ple, the common destiny that unites all parts 
of the Jewish people, and the vision of the re- 
demption of Jewry and humanity.” I believe 
that the Jewish consciousness should be based 
on these three pillars, and not on the “Zionist” 
ideology, which in my opinion was confined only 
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to a part of European Jewry, and is now a relic 
of the past. The Zionist ideology grew on the 
soil of the specific conditions of that Jewry, 
and the destruction of European Jewry has cut 
away the ground on which it stood. Moreover, 
although it may seem paradoxical, the estab- 
lishment of the State, which followed the Euro- 
pean holocaust, revealed the hollowness of the 
**Zionist” phraseology, which continued to flour- 
ish after the drying up of the sources from which 
it was derived. The State has attracted the 
affection of the entire people (apart from small 
groups on the right and the left), but the 
“Zionist ideology” has become an empty piece 
of phraseology. The “Zionists” of our day—in 
the United States, Britain and the other free 
countries—have emptied it of its meaning, for 
they have separated “Zionism” from aliya; and 
Israeli youth have, in my opinion, one meri- 
torious characteristic, although many interpret 
it as a kind of “cynicism”: they cannot bear 
worn-out and meaningless phrases. It is futile 
to rebuke Israeli youth because they do not learn 
from the leaders of Zionist organizations in 
the various countries. They have nothing to 
learn from them—except to be different from 
them. 


You combine two things in one phrase: “Zio- 
nist ideology, i.e. the need of the Jew as an in- 
dividual and the Jewish people in general for a 
homeland.” This is not the “Zionist” ideology 
of our days, and I do not oppose it. How many 
“Zionists” nowadays really believe that they 
have a personal need for a homeland? Every 
Zionist has a “Shomeland”—in the United States, 
in Switzerland, in England, in Argentina, and 
in every country where he sits over the fleshpots. 


The consciousness of a homeland is of great 
importance for Israeli youth— but they will find 
it, not in the books of Pinsker and Herzl, but 
in the Bible (and to some extent in Mapu’s 
“Ahavat Zion”) ; they will find it in their travels 
up and down the country. You are mistaken 
in your belief that there are no sudden leaps 
in history; indeed there are. In the establish- 
ment of the Jewish State there was a leap over 
a gap of centuries; in the War of Independence 
we drew close to the days of Joshua Bin-Nun, 
and the story of Joshua became closer and more 
comprehensible to the youth than all the speeches 
at the Zionist Congresses. “The recent past,” 
to our deep regret, no longer exists—for the 
Jewry of “the recent past” has been destroyed. 
I am afraid you do not realize the full signifi- 
cance of this appalling event in our history. 
Not only pages, but entire chapters or volumes 
have been torn out of our annals. East European 
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Jewry, with its ways of thought, its hopes, and 
its spiritual and ideological conditions, unfor- 
tunately no longer exists, and we cannot educate 
the youth of Israel in the light of the ideology 
of American Jewry, including that section which 
wrongly assumes the name of “Zionist.” 


It seems to me that if only you had read 
my article with care, you would see that there 
is no need to convince me that it is necessary 
“to join up historical with actual conscious- 
ness.” The consciousness of the present is first 
and foremost the understanding of the State of 
Israel, its tasks, its achievements, its ideals and 
its vision. And the historical consciousness is not 
the consciousness that characterized the futility 
of the shekel-payers who played at “the State- 
on-the-Way.” Not only the American Zionists, 
but the Zionists of Russia and Poland as well, 
did not in their time feel a personal need for a 
Jewish Homeland, for they did not want to 
stir from Russia and Poland so long as they were 
able to stay there. 


The Jews of Yemen, Morocco and Iraq came 
to Israel as the result of the historical conscious- 
ness and the Messianic vision, and not in con- 
sequence of the “Zionist” ideology. One of 
the causes, of course, was the distress in the 
Diaspora, but the Zionist ideology was not a 
factor. They never bought.a shekel, or listened 
to “Zionist” speeches, or read “Zionist” pam- 
phlets. 


And I will make a heretical statement which 
I did not, I believe, make in my article: the 
distant past is closer to us than the recent past 
of the last two thousand years, and not only 
that of the sixty years in which the term “‘Zion- 
ism” has been in existence. Our father Abraham, 
his son and grandson; Moses and Aaron, King 
David and his descendants; the prophets of Israel 
and all that they did and said—are closer to 
us than the utterances of Rav Ashi, Alfasi, 
Maimonides, the “Ari” and Joseph Caro, and 
in recent times all the Zionist ideologists. ‘There 
are leaps in history; we are living in the Home- 
land, and every excavation in Beit She’arim or 
Hatzor intensifies our attachment to our Home- 
land and to our past in it. 


There is, however, a danger that we may be 
cut off from Diaspora Jewry—and therefore 
there is the need for the intensification of the 
Jewish consciousness, the realization of our com- 
mon destiny. Without an attachment to the 
heritage of the past (which means first and fore- 
most the Bible), and a loyalty to the vision of 
redemption, there is no common Jewish con- 
sciousness. 
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I did not intend to exhaust the problem in this 
letter, and for the moment I will be content 
with these remarks. 


A Reply by Dr. Rotenstreich 


Jerusalem, 9th Shevat, 5717 
11 January, 1957 


een Mr. Ben-Gurion, 

Thanks for the letter with which you honor- 
ed me. I consider it a special kindness in view of 
the heavy burden of affairs you are shouldering 
that you should have found time to read my 
words and even give your views on them. I per- 
mit myself to raise in writing certain matters 
which, in my opinion, are central for us and for 
our generation. 


Perhaps you will allow me to give my cre- 
dentials in one matter. My purpose in my article 
was not to come to the defense of what is called 


Zionist ideology of American Jewry and its 


leaders. If I may refer to the continuous nature 
of my own writings, I have been carrying on 
a debate with this ideology for years now and I 
was perhaps among the first to raise the question 
of their ideas about their Jewish existence when 
the first signs of their views were revealed in 
their literary manifestations. Part of my book 
“On the Change” (Al Hatmurah) was specific- 
ally devoted to this subject. Indeed my own 
views on this question do not differ very much 
from yours except that I must draw different 
conclusions than you do. 


In my view the errors in the consciousness 
and self-evaluation of the American Zionists 
are not sundered and divorced from Jewish reali- 
ty. On the contrary, they are a part of that 
reality. Hence it is not sufficient that we should 
reject the words because of their substance 
and the temerity that asserts them as an ideology. 
We must look on this matter as a manifestation 
of Jewish reality and through it teach the young- 
er generation what the Jewish reality and its 
struggles are; that the flight of the Jew from 
himself is also pact of the totality of the Jewish 
situation in our present generation. And if, in 
our present generation, this flight is now more 
pronounced it is, from the objective standpoint, 
because the opportunities for it are now so much 
greater. I do not say outright that to understand 
all is to forgive all; but all the same we are 
obliged to understand. 


One more word on this point. I do not be- 
lieve there is any essential and clearly defined 
difference between those who call themselves 
Zionists and those who do not; but there is a 
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distinction that we cannot permit ourselves to 
overlook. The chances are that those who call 
themselves Zionists will be concerned with Israel 
in all circumstances, even when Israel stands 
on the other side of the political or international 
arena. The prospects for this are greater than 
in the case of the non-Zionists. Perhaps the con- 
cern of all of these is not complete, though 
that of the Zionists is more so. We should not, 
especially at this moment, lightly brush away 
this distinction. 


Furthermore at a time when we are dealing 
with matters as complex as that of the State 
of Israel we must of necessity distinguish be- 
tween the place where we stand as individuals 
and the common denominator of all of us. Such 
a low common denominator does not depend 
upon ideology or upon the measuring-rod of 
the radicalism you and I hold in common. The 
distinction between the man who looks upon 
himself as a Zionist and he who does not consists 
in this: the former thinks or feels that the 
State of Israel was established because the people 
of Israel as a people needed it and he, too, as a 
member of that people had some dim link with 
it—though he recoils from clarifying even to 
himself the nature of this link. At the same 
time the man who does not regard himself as 
a Zionist thinks that the State of Israel exists 
as an entity, as a political unit, and that he is 
bound to the Jewish people through it, yet is 
inclined to set up a barrier between the State 
and himself as a member of the Jewish people, 
which keeps him a little more distant from it 
than the Jew who regards himself as a Zionist. 
He supports the State because it exists; not out 
of principle that it ought to exist and had to 
be for the sake of the Jewish people. You might 
well claim that these are hair-splitting distinc- 
tions but at a time when we are dealing with 
perplexing phenomena of life and are not do- 
ing so just for the sake of argument, we must 
dwell on these subtle distinctions because the 
various facets of a reality which is not all of 
one color depend upon them. 


May I add a pragmatic notation to this sub- 
ject. If we follow your standard of measurement 
we may find a way of coming close to a young 
man from America, England or the Argentine 
when he comes to the shores of Israel, but if 
he does not come we shall not. According to 
your view there can be no approach which is 
as valid as the quick coming together which only 
geographical removal to Israel provides. I shall 
deal with this later. But while I am far from 
being an evolutionist, I am still inclined to the 
view, in philosophical language, that in process- 
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es there is much more of the passage from the 
potential to the dynamic than you would appear 
to describe in your letter. 


I am prepared to agree entirely with your 
observation that I did not fully exhaust the 
meaning of the transformation that has taken 
place in our history with the destruction of 
European Jewry. I am not qualified to deal 
exhaustively with this subject nor did I seek 
to do so in the article about which we speak. 
But it does seem to me that from an educational 
standpoint we are in the following situation: 
the total negation of the European Jewry out 
of which we all came as young men, is, in spite 
of the changes in the generation, no longer a 
position one can take up today. There is a dis- 
tinction between a negation when the object 
negated still exists and that when the object 
of the negation has been utterly obliterated. May 
I suggest an example. The “City of Slaughter” 
of Bialik, a poem of enormous historical im- 
portance, is not the type of poem that one would 
propose as educative material for a young man 
living in Israel today in order that he educate 
himself on the critical power of negation in- 
herent in this poem. I am not trying to say 
that the calamity forms a background for nos- 
talgia but the calamity does form a background 
and it must of necessity be the background, 
at least against which to view the dialectic of 
Jewish existence. The decisive complaint I urge 
against American Jewry is that it does not 
of itself produce a process of self-criticism such 
as East and West European Jewry created. The 
solution to this is not that we should repeatedly 
urge our complaint against American Jewry on 
this score but that we should succeed in implant- 
ing in it the capacity for self-criticism. 


Now, with your indulgence, I shall pass to 
another matter. You speak of the inrooting of 
the youth which partakes of the war for the 
Homeland and its protection. I cast no shadow 
of doubt on this fact. On the contrary: I spoke 
quite distinctly about the dramatic tests which 
this inrooting withstood in practical life. But 
I claim that daily inrooting is not the same as 
that which proceeds out of dramatic tests 
and I propose to stand on this distinction. I 
did not arrive at it out of drawing a sophisticated 
division between the dramatic and the every- 
day, but because I am immersed in the company 
of younger men, speak to them and am to under- 
stand their ways. May I be premitted to refer 
to an article on Jewish Auto-Emancipatiaon in 
the second issue of “Forum” and to the observa- 
tions therein contained on this subject. I some- 
times observe manifestations of national self- 
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effacement by our young people in the presence 
of the Gentile world and I cannot counter this 
self-effacement with the type of inrooting that 
I would like to see existing among us; the sort 
which exists among peoples who have imbibed 
the attachment to their homeland with ‘their 
mother’s milk. I must confess that I have been 
shocked to hear the derogatory tone in which 
our young people say “in this country,” or 
“this country.” The tone of contempt some- 
times makes the music. I am not pleading a 
case, I only want to understand; I want neither 
to weep nor to laugh. I am of the opinion that 
only with the permanence and long continuance 
of existence, the effluxion of time and the recog. 
nition of the Jewish question and our link to it 
shall we be able to deepen the roots and become, 
in this matter, like all the nations; that is to say 
we shall possess a tie with, and an inrootedness 
in our Homeland which will grow to outweigh 
all attitudes of criticism and evaluation which 
might arise in our hearts. We are, however, 
only at the beginning of this process. I am ap- 
prehensive that if a high authority like yourself 
says that we are not just at the beginning of 
the process but have attained its end, you make 
it hard for us in our fields of activity to make 
the necessary observations that the matter makes 
imperative to those with whom we come into 
contact. 


Now with reference to the matter of sudden 
leaps in history. I agree with you entirely that 
such do exist, and in our history too; and that 
the fact of the existence of the State of Israel 
is the product of one such leap forward. I would 
go further and venture the thought that if you 
had not possessed this concept of historical leaps 
forward you would not have been the builder 
of the State. But we have to distinguish very 
clearly between domains. Such a leap is possible 
in matters which appertain to a position or atti- 
tude; it is much more difficult in matters relating 
to character, sources of spiritual nourishment, 
consciousness; what I called in another connec- 
tion “world”; that is to say the horizon of mat- 
ters that are immersed in the actual present. | 
will not go into a philosophical formulation now 
but will be content to deal with what is before 
us. There is a difference between revival or 
resurrection and a leap. True it is that we are 
renewing our background of biblical reality 
here since this is a reality related to this country. 
But as in every revival its complementation must 
happen in a place and a historic time in which 
we actually are. We are reviving the biblical 
background as descendants of a Diaspora in the 
past and not like those to whom the Diaspora 
is a passive background which makes no impres- 
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jon; as though we had been immersed in it 
from the very beginning in the time and place 
that we are seeking to revive. Here there is 
no room for a leap and should there be one, 
we should make ourselves rather like the Karai- 
ts both in our feelings and in breaking 
way from partnership in the Jewish fate in 
the present. The geographical gap which brings 
in its train a chasm in the psychological land- 
ape is so radical no argument or proclama- 
tion about a common destiny shared by us and 
the Jews who are not in our geographical and 
psychological camp can ever hope to bridge 
it completely. I would invoke the authority of 
me rule of the Middle Ages: one should not 
hollow out unnecessary abysses; we have suf- 
ficient to do to deal with those which exist. 


These considerations also apply to the literary 
ind philosophical creations in the Diaspora 
which you enumerate; every one of which could 
be the subject of a discussion. But J take the 
liberty to observe the following in relation to 
the interconnection of the discussion on our 
present reality. The world’s opposition to us 
does not stem from the fact that we are the 
people of the Bible, although this fact has 
evinced definite signs of hatred, envy and com- 
plaint. The hatred of the Gentiles toward us, 
actual indications of which are daily percepti- 
bl——and no one knows better than you to what 
extent they are evinced—is not because we are 
the People of the Book but because we have gone 
on living as a people with a living attachment 
to the Bible beyond the period of that Book; 
that is to say in terms of the heroes of the his- 
torical epic that we are the people of our father 
Abraham as well as that of Rav Ashi and Rabbi 
Joseph Caro. I recall your words on the oppo- 
sition of the world to the determination to 
make Jerusalem the nation’s capital when you 
dwelt on the ideological roots of this opposition. 
All agreed, even the Pope, that “we all are Sem- 
ites in spirit” but they did not accept the idea 
that we, despite the leaps, were the unbroken 
line of inheritors of the biblical heritage. The 
theory of a dichotomy that you propose is not 
sufficient to yield an explanation of the reality 
in which we are immersed in actual fact; nor 
does it give the youth sustenance enough to im- 
plant that recognition of the Jewish heritage 
that you wish for. A heritage is not a collection 
of ideas and values—a heritage is a tangible body 
which has accumulated throughout the genera- 
tions. I admit we are not just passive servants 
of this heritage and our spiritual problem is 
characterized by the fact that we are active 
and desire to be so in relation to our heritage. 
But an overweening activity that leaps beyond 
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continuity carries with it an introduction of 
the rhythm of the political sphere to a field 
which does not accord with that rhythm. We 
might be able to overcome the Diaspora but we 
certainly cannot repress it in ourselves. 


I am well aware that the developments of the 
past few weeks have given an impetus and re- 
inforcement to the position you have taken up 
on what is called “Zionism” in terms of the Zion- 
ist Organization. I do not wish to become in- 
volved in this argument, although there are 
manifold enticements to do so. But I do think 
that it is worth surveying the field so that we 
endeavor to uncover matters that underlie the 
argument and go beyond it. 


I must beg your forgiveness for the trouble 
I may have caused you with these lengthy 
observations and express my thanks to you for 
your kind attention. 
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JEWISH FRONT 


From Emancipation 


to Auto-Emancipation 


by C. Bezalel Sherman 


NE HUNDRED AND FIFTY years ago, a con- 

ference convoked in Paris by Napoleon 
marked, in a sense, the beginning of modern 
Jewish history. With his flair for the theatrical, 
Napoleon called it “the Sanhedrin.” The con- 
ference put the seal of the highest Jewish re- 
ligious authority on the declarations made ear- 
lier by the Assembly of Jewish Notables, also 
convoked by Napoleon. They had answered the 
questions formulated by the French government 
with a view to testing the loyalty of Jews to 
their native lands. While neither the Assembly 
of Notables nor the Sanhedrin turned out to be 
all that Napoleon expected, they did, neverthe- 
less, go a long way toward giving Jewish approv- 
al to the sentiments voiced in the French Na- 
tional Assembly regarding the granting of po- 
litical equality to Jews. These sentiments found 
their classic expression in the statement that the 
Jew as a person was entitled to everything while 
the Jews as a group were entitled to nothing. 
The majority at the Sanhedrin in effect agreed 
with this proposition, disclaiming a nationality 
identity for the Jews and asking for group re- 
cognition only in matters of faith. Thus began 
the fundamental conflict which sundered Jewish 
life for a century and a half in all lands where 
Jews achieved emancipation — a conflict be- 
tween the individual efforts of the Jew to be- 
come fully integrated into the body politic of his 
country and the collective efforts of the Jewish 
group to remain an entity within the larger 
society of its homeland. 


The relations between Jews and non-Jews 
were completely revolutionized under the im- 
pact of the emancipation which, historically, 
was ushered in by the Assembly of Notables. In 
the ghetto, Jews were im the world; the emanci- 
pation offered them the first opportunity to be 
also of the world. But, down from the Sanhed- 
rin to our day, the emancipation has exacted a 
heavy price for this opportunity, in that it has 
posed before the Jew the problem of weighing 
his individual right to enjoy a full measure of 
citizenship against the rights of the Jews to sur- 
vive as a people. The emancipated Jew who saw 
these two sets of rights as cancelling each other 


was much more eager to pay the price than the 
outside world to collect it. The Jew in Western 
Europe considered political equality as something 
that had been accorded him by a benign majority 
and, hence, as something of which he must for. 
ever prove himself worthy. For the first time, 
belonging to the Jewish people and membership 
in the human race confronted themselves as op- 
posites in the world outlook of the Jew. The 
clash between these opposites was exacerbated 
by the fact that the emancipation in Western 
Europe never really came to full bloom. The 
loyalty of the Jew remained suspect. His pene- 
tration into the cultural processes of his land 
was considered by many a corroding influence; 
and his economic pursuits were evaluated not on 
the basis of criteria applied to other groups but 
on the basis of age-old prejudices. While the 
emancipated Jew asked to be treated as an indi- 
vidual, the outside world insisted on hanging a 
Jewish group tag on him. He did not wear the 
yellow badge of the old ghetto, to be sure, but 
the Jew was a marked man just the same. 


Out of these frustrations political Zionism 
was born. Herzlian Zionism could arise only after 
the psychological disillusionment and disap- 
pointments of the emancipated Western Jew 
combined with the physical plight of the Jews in 
Eastern Europe to create the modern Jewish 
question as a world problem. If the Hibat Zion 
movement had its roots in the wholeness of the 
Jewish personality, and in its unbroken ties with 
Eretz Yisrael, political Zionism stemmed from 
the split personality which psychological con- 
flicts produced in the emancipated Jew. Today 
we call it marginalism. 


ARGINALISM is a new phenomenon in Jewish 

life. The ghetto Jew lived in a world all 
his own. He drank from the spiritual well- 
springs which he himself dug, and regarded as 
enduring and basic only those cultural values 
which he shared with fellow Jews. His contacts 
with the outside world were peripheral. They 
were unavoidable excursions to foreign lands 
whence he returned, at the first opportunity, 
to the ghetto, his real home. His dealings with 
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non-Jews, whether economic or political, were 
merely an outward cloak which left little im- 
pact once it was removed. As mentioned before, 
he was not of the world; but that was exactly 
what he wanted. His big problem was to avoid 
losing himself in the outside community. The 
world rejected him; but no less, albeit less vio- 
lently, did he reject the world. 


Emancipation changed it all. The Jew was 
forced to live in two worlds if he wanted to 
swim in the mainstream of the life about him 
and still remain a Jew. He also had to become 
bi-cultural and bi-civilizational — a difficult 
position to be in, considering that the two cul- 
tures and two civilizations frequently pulled at 
cross-purposes. 


It may be argued that, insofar as he was a 
member of a minority group and had to adjust 
himself to conditions an unfriendly majority had 
created, the ghetto Jew, too, was a marginal 
person. True enough. But he took his margin- 
ality in his stride as a normal situation which 
he was not anxious to upset. Conversely, mar- 
ginalism weighed heavily on the modern Jew, 
who did seek admission into the world of the 
majority and was rebuffed in the attempt. 
Robert E. Park and other sociologists and psycho- 
logists considered the marginality of the modern 
Jew as an asset rather than a liability. Living in 
several cultures, they contended, broadened the 
Jew’s horizons and enriched his adaptive capaci- 
ties. Thorstein Veblen believed that integration 
in diverse cultural spheres has become so organic 
a part of the Jewish mentality that a Jewish 
State would*tend to reduce the Jewish contribu- 
tion to world culture rather than increase it. 
He lost sight of the frustrations of the modern 
Jew who, though estranged from his own world, 
was not made to feel at home in the outside 
world. Marginality became tragic precisely at 
the moment when an individual or group tried 
to shed his individuality and was not allowed 
by pressure from without to do so, or when he 
was denied the right to choose for himself the 
world he wanted to live in. This was the bitter 
lesson the Western Jew has learned after 150 
years of emancipation. 


THE sITUATION has been different in the United 

States, where emancipation practically preced- 
ed the rise of the Jewish community, and where 
the Jew was born to political equality. American 
emancipation has never given the Jew cause for 
disillusionment or disappointment. It has even 
wiped out the sad memories of a ghetto-past 
Jewish immigrants from Eastern Europe had 
brought to these shores. To be sure, they have 
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had to contend with social and economic dis- 
criminations; but these did not have the sanction 
of legal processes and have not involved suf- 
ficient numbers of Jews to halt the forward 
march of the American Jewish community. 
Marginalism therefore did not have the ravaging 
effect on the American Jew it had on his brother 
in Germany and in the rest of Western Europe. 
Precisely because he regarded his political equali- 
ty as his inalienable right and just due, there 
was no compelling reason for the American Jew 
to lose himself in the general environment. Nor 
were the economic benefits to be derived from 
such an act of sufficient reward or promise to 
warrant the severance of his ties with the Jewish 
people. Apostasy has never been widespread 
among American Jews, and assimilation has 
never crystallized into a significant movement. 
The American Jew has by and large preferred to 
remain a Jew. He accepted America as his per- 
manent home, absorbed American culture as his 
own, and embraced American patterns of life 
as his way of living. His Zionism thus flowed 
neither from a feeling of personal insecurity nor 
from a sense of failure as regards emancipation. 
The Zionism of the American Jew was moti- 
vated by a recognition that the Jewish people 
was in need of a national home even if he as an 
individual was quite happy in the personal home 


he had. 


As regards marginalism, his reaction has 
undergone a number of changes, shifting from 
a heart-rending experience many years ago to 
a matter of indifference in our days. It was a 
shattering tragedy for the immigrant to watch 
his culture give way under the hammer blows 
of what de Tocqueville called the tyranny of the 
majority. As he struck deeper roots in American 
soil and advanced in his political integration 
and economic progress, tragedy lost its sharp- 
ness; and today he hardly realizes that two souls 
struggle in his breast. If he is aware of his mar- 
ginalism, he considers it a desired state of affairs, 
one to be perpetuated. The theory, propounded 
by Professor Mordecai M. Kaplan, calling for 
the reorientation of Zionism as a religious move- 
ment which views living in two civilizations as 
a permanent phenomenon of Jewish national 
destiny is an attempt to interpret marginalism 
as the norm of Jewish folk-life. So radical a 
departure from the Zionist philosophy would 
hardly gain followers within the Zionist Move- 
ment were it not for the paradoxical circum- 
stance that the State of Israel has come into 
being at a time when the majority of the Jews 
of the world live in lands of emancipation rather 
than in countries of political inequality, and in 
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lands of Jewish immigration rather than emi- 

. . & . . . . 
gration. This has created a serious crisis in the 
Zionist Movement. 


When Zionists spoke of the World Jewish 
question, they used the term World in a dual 
sense: to underscore that it affected the Jews 
the world over on the one hand, and the world 
at large on the other. At the time political 
Zionism made its initial appearance, World Jew- 
ry was almost synonymous with the Jews in 
Eastern Europe. Zionism was thus in a position 
to demonstrate that a Jewish State was necessary 
in order to save the overwhelming majority of 
the Jews from persecution, oppression and pog- 
roms. Zionism was also able to point to the pre- 
cariousness of the emancipation, which “‘scien- 
tific” anti-Semitism in Germany and Austria 
and the Dreyfus affair in France had exposed. 
The Jewish communities in the United States 
and in other parts of the Western hemisphere 
were too small, too young and too shaky to 
change the total picture of World Jewry. To 
this picture the Jews in the Oriental lands added 
features which were even darker than those of 
the Jews in Czarist Russia. The Judennot held 
World Jewry in its clutches and constituted, as 
it were, Zionism’s most pressing claim on the 
outside world. What proportions the Judennot 
assumed during the Hitler period need not be 
stressed here. 


It is understandable why pre-State Zionism 
bothered little to examine the specific forms the 
World Jewish question took on in various lands, 
and the local coloration the conditions of the 
Jews in those lands gave to the international 
position of the Jewish people. Today, it is pre- 
cisely these specific forms and this local colora- 
tion that define the terms of reference for Zio- 
nist thought and action. To repeat: the majority 
of the Jews in the world now live in conditions 
of emancipation — nearly half of them in the 
United States where the emancipation is, in its 
political aspects, complete. They are still in the 
Diaspora, but how different is this Diaspora 
from the one of fifty years ago! 


AN WE accept the Diaspora as an everlasting 
feature of Jewish national life? If we have 
learned anything from the experience of 150 
years of Jewish emancipation in Western Eu- 
rope, and from the even longer period of eman- 
cipation in this country, it is to realize that in 
modern times we may not speak of any one con- 
cept of Diaspora as applying to all Jews outside 
the State of Israel. Since Jews were granted po- 
litical equality they have had to adjust them- 
selves to diverse political and economic climates 
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and situations. They have also had to absorb 
numerous cultures, to adopt as their own scores 
of languages, ahd to behave in accordance with 
different mores and folkways. William James 
said that a man has as many personalities as 
there are environments to which he has to adapt 
himself. This applies with full force to the Jew- 
ish people which, because it has had to fit into 
countless environments, must assume an appal- 
ling number of personalities. "To deny that this 
condition, should it persist, would lead to the 
splitting up and fragmentation of the Jewish 
people in the Diaspora is to deny that marginal- 
ism affects Jewish life. If Zionism still has a 
mission to fulfill, it is to avert the catastrophe 
of the break-up of the Jewish people into iso- 
lated communities; and this means that the 
concept of Kibbutz Galuyot must remain the 
inspiring vision of the Zionist movement. With- 
out this vision, there is no post-state Zionism. 


The concept of Kibbutz Galuyot cannot be 
separated from the concept of Jewish people- 
hood; and Jewish peoplehood, too, is today not 
the simple thing it was in pre-emancipation 
times. Only the State of Israel can retie the 
bonds uniting Jews all over the world into one 
people, which the emancipation has loosened. 
It therefore becomes necessary for Zionism not 
only to redefine Jewish peoplehood, but also to 
forge the spiritual links which will form a new 
chain of Jewish national continuity. There was 
a time when Jewish religion was the cement that 
held Jews together. During most of the 19th 
century and part of the 20th the Yiddish 
language, the vernacular of the overwhelming 
majority of Occidental Jewry, was a unifying 
force in Jewish life. Today, no single factor re- 
tains its former cohesive potency, and only a 
combination of factors can further Jewish unity. 
Religion has to some extent become a divisive 
force in that it has given rise to several deno- 
minations and left a very large number of Jews 
outside its sphere. While Jews still share 2 com- 
mon past — the present, as was pointed out, is 
far from being a common one. Yiddish is no 
longer the most widely spoken language among 
the Jews of the world, and it is becoming less 
so every day. It has not been replaced by 
Hebrew but by a multitude of tongues which 
tend to accelerate the drifting apart of the Jew- 
ish communities. It is no negation of the Galut 
to say that dispersion is not conducive to the 
strengthening of Jewish oneness. 

Emancipation has not produced the results 
the participants in the Napoleonic Sanhedrin 
and the Assembly of Notables had hoped for. 
The Nazi holocaust demonstrated that emanci- 
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pation was not even enough to assure the physi- 
cal security of the individual Jew, let alone the 
preservation of the Jewish group. But the coin 
also has another side which should not be over- 
looked: without the emancipation, there would 
be no modern Jewish history, no Zionism, and 
no State of Israel. “In our epoch of counter- 
emancipation,” wrote the great Jewish historian 
Simon Dubnow in the late 1930’s, “we dare not 
posit the ironic question, well, what has emanci- 
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pation brought us? True, it brought assimilation 
but also freedom and human dignity. It revived 
the free person in the Jew.”* This makes it 
possible for the State of Israel to revive the Jew 
in the free person and thus convert emancipation 
into auto-emancipation. 


* The translation is from Prof. Koppel S. Pinson’s 
essay on Dubnow in the October, 1948, issue of Jewish 
Social Studies. 


New Israelis 


by Joshua 


EN PER CENT of the intake in the general store 

is derived from the sale of liquor. ‘This per- 
centage is about the same in all the general stores 
of the new-immigrant settlements from the cool 
north to the hot Negev. Communal and cul- 
tural leaders are worried. Is Israel, which so 
far has been the most sober country in the world 
(from the point of view of alcoholism, of 
course) to become a state of drunkards as a re- 
sult of the new immigration? 

I can put all the worriers at ease: if drunkards 
should ever develop in Israel, they will not origi- 
nate among the new immigrants from the East- 
ern countries. They lack the psychological and 
social conditions for alcoholism. If a drunkard 
is to be found here and there among the Orien- 
tal Jews, one in ten thousand, he probably 
acquired the habit from the French and keeps 
it up in Israel out of bitterness and bad luck 
or frustration. His own community treats him 
with pity but condemns him. For his own 
community is full of simple faith in life like 
little children, and its young people enjoy with 
all their heart and soul the simplest and most 
common things on earth. A man who enjoys 
a drink of water will never become a drunkard. 
A man who feels in all his being simply the taste 
of bread is not likely to feel the need of alcohol 
in order to have a taste of life. 

However, they have an ancient tradition of 





This is the concluding installment of an account of a 
visit to a village of immigrants from Tunisia. The pre- 
vious installments appeared in the Jewish Frontier for 
October and November. 

Bar Josef (b. 1912) is an Israeli who has, among his 
other writings, portrayed the old communities of Jerusa- 
lem and Safed. M. Z. Frank, who translated this article 
from the Hebrew, recently edited an anthology in Eng- 
lish, Sound the Great Trumpet, containing selections he 
translated from the writings of those who helped establish 
the State of Israel. It is now in its second printing. 
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flavoring their Sabbaths and their family re- 
unions and all festive occasions by a cup of wine 
or a cup of arak. As far back as the 15th and 
16th centuries some of the more exacting rabbis 
among the Sephardic Jews of Greece and Tur- 
key found fault with it. They condemned the 
common practice of spending most of the Sab- 
bath in convivial drinking. But even those rab- 
bis did not dare oppose such a custom openly, 
although they were fully convinced that recit- 
ing the psalms on the Sabbath was better than 
drinking wine. The famous hassidim of Safed 
of the late 16th century adopted as one of their 
stringent regulations a ban on drinking wine 
before sunset on the Sabbath. This only shows, 
perhaps, that they did not forego a good drink 
on ordinary weekdays. Our new immigrants, 
on the other hand, drink wine only on the Sab- 
bath and during certain festive occasions and 
family reunions. 

One has to witness such a gathering to ap- 
preciate it and the effect it has on its partici- 
pants. People sit together, discussing this and 
that—matters concerning the village and the 
family, while slowly sipping from a glass of beer 
or a glass of wine (the two least expensive of 
the alcoholic beverages) and sometimes from a 
tumbler of arak mixed with water (which looks 
like the thin bluish-colored milk we used to get 
during the Dov Joseph regime of rationing). 
These people would never be capable of such 
wholesome hearty laughter if not for the bottles 
on the table. They would never feel such con- 
viviality and their conversation would not be so 
interesting if not for this custom of theirs which 
annoys our cultural leaders so much. This is 
not drinking to escape reality. On the contrary, 
it is a way of feeling it all the more intensely. 

If it depended on me, I’d send the builders 
of Nahalal and Kfar Vitkin to learn from these 
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people how to enjoy the Sabbath. They don’t 
sit in a rocking-chair or a deck-chair yawning 
over a newspaper or breathing heavily from 
overeating and struggling to keep their eyes open 
in an effort to maintain a lagging conversation. 
Their Sabbath is full of interest. They laugh. 
They sing. They enjoy themselves fully. They 
enjoy the Sabbath, the company—all with the 
help of the bottle on the table. 

All those instructors and directors who come 
to teach the new immigrants how to work and 
how to live hygienically, would do well to learn 
from their pupils how to observe the Sabbath 
and the holidays. It would add a great deal of 
the joie de vivre to the moshavim and the kib- 
butzim throughout the land. I am convinced 
that this wisdom will in time become the com- 
mon heritage of the nation. These backward 
Jews will induct us into the mysteries of wine 
and laughter. 


THE Basic institution of society is the family. 

In this respect, there is a remarkable similarity 
between this community and the Jewish com- 
munities of Eastern Europe at the end of the 
19th century. Moreover, with these villagers 
the family circle plays an even greater part in 
their lives because, unlike the Jews of Eastern 
Europe, they do not have such a large proportion 
of scholars spending their Sabbaths in the 
prayer-house at study or secluding themselves 
from their households in a corner at home with 
a folio of the Talmud. They find interest in 
the company of wife and children. The hus- 
band shares in the care of the children. He en- 
joys no less than the mother does playing with 
a child, holding it in his lap, fondling it, tickling 
it, laughing with it. He finds within the four 
corners of his home what we, city folks, try to 
find in the coffee-houses, in the movie-houses or 
at card-tables. All day he is outside the house— 
in the field, in the farm-yard, in the cowshed, 
at a job several miles away; when he returns 
home he is himself again. There is no other 
place where he feels as important as he does at 
home. Everyone looks up to him. He is the 
head of the family. He is the supreme author- 
ity. He is admired by his wife and his children. 
Why should he look for experiences and inspira- 
tion outside? 

Life has enough to fill one’s time. The women 
bear many children. Their sturdy bodies seem 
to be meant for that. Where there are many 
children, there are many domestic experiences. 
In Tunisia these experiences included many 
fears: the children often took sick and about 
half of them died in childhood. It meant pray- 


ing and looking for talismans and running to 
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witchcraft and medicine men, and funerals and 
condolence visits and solace in the reading of 
psalms. 

In Israel, in this respect, there has been a tre. 
mendous change. The children take ill less fre. 
quently. In the Kupat Holim dispensary and at 
school they get all the preventive injections 
known against children’s diseases. They suffer 
less from head and skin diseases. Their eyes are 
clear and sparkling—the eye diseases have totally 
disappeared. Moreover, they do not die. They 
survive and remain at home and they thrive. The 
new land has saved them from many tears and 
much suffering, and it has also saved them from 
the cries of fear and terror and the prayers to 
the Almighty for salvation from this earth’s 
perils. It is a mediaeval home with a twentieth 
century dispensary. That is something new. It 
is something they have as yet failed to evaluate 
for themselves. I spoke to a good number of 
the more intelligent of the villagers. Not one 
of them has given any thought to the fact that 
in this country the children are stricken by ill- 
ness less frequently and hardly ever die. What 
that means is that no one of them has thought 
of the connection between the existence of the 
dispensary and the great change which has taken 
place in the home. Perhaps their intuition tells 
them that it is better not to see the things which 
are likely to destroy the solid old foundations. 

The patriarchal structure of the home has 
been well preserved. The children are obedient 
not out of fear but out of genuine respect for 
their parents, and out of the prevailing atmos- 
phere in the community, where children obey 
their parents. The precept to honor one’s father 
and mother has become second nature. ‘The 
children see how their parents honor and obey 
the grandfather and the grandmother. This is the 
best and most convincing pedagogical example. 

The women live not only their own domestic 
lives but also the lives of their sisters and sisters- 
in-law and their aunts and their cousins. The 
choice of a piece of cloth for a simple dress is 
the concern of the whole clan. All the women 
take counsel until they reach a collective de- 
cision. This applies to any event, joyful or sad 
—the home is not confined to the four walls of 
one’s house. In the usual family, which con- 
sists of about two dozen homes, the woman is 
not lonesome or bored—she has no time for it, 
anyway. 

I do not wish the reader to get the impression 
that it is an entirely idyllic picture and that no 
one ever quarrels with anybody. In fact, they 
sometimes even use their fists. They are made 
of flesh and blood just as we are and are not 
immune to ordinary human temptations. But 
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the patriarchal framework reduces these out- 
bursts and dulls their edge. 
In a large clan no one can feel very lonesome. 


5 THIs home life imperilled by the new cultural 

pattern which the immigrants encounter at 
every step outside their own community? Will 
the Land of the Bible put an end to this almost 
Biblical way of life? I am afraid there is good 
ground for such fears. The new land has been 
destroying and will continue to destroy merci- 
lessly these rooted ways of life, not because it 
has set out to do so, but as the inevitable result 
of the meeting of two such cultures. 

The school, by its very curriculum, weakens 
the child’s dependence on its parents. The child 
sees that the teacher does not demand of him 
the same blind obedience and does not object so 
much to his boisterousness in her presence, and 
he begins to expect more freedom at home, too. 
He has begun to taste of the Tree of Knowledge. 

Similarly, the boy sees his father, the almighty 
ruler of the home, stand humbly before the agri- 
cultural instructor or any other official of the 
Government or the Jewish Agency. He sees 
that a young fellow from outside the village is 
wiser and more informed than his own father 
and wielding greater power. Much of the 
father’s aura is thereby dissipated. No less im- 
portant is the matter of homework from school. 
Here is a realm in which father and mother 
have no authority whatever. They cannot help 
him in his Hebrew, in his arithmetic nor in 
writing. He suddenly discovers that he knows 
more than his parents and in an especially im- 
portant area. Where the boy is about ten or 
twelve and the parents ask his help in reading 
an official communication or in writing an 
address or in filling out a form, their importance 
in his eyes goes down. 

Here we have the recurrent age-old tragedy 
of the immigrant generation of parents who are 
forced not only to work hard in order to sup- 
port their children and give them an oppor- 
tunity to become integrated into the new cul- 
ture, but also—and that is much more difficult 
—to watch their own authority over them being 
weakened and replaced by an attitude of superi- 


ority—if not contempt—on the part of their - 


children. ‘This is the severest trial of all, so let 
us not be surprised when we read here and there 
that parents are opposed to their daughters at- 
tending all sorts of club meetings or courses. 
This is not a matter of the political party, as 
some newspapermen try to explain it, but a 
desperate struggle by people against the disin- 
tegration of their world. 

The above observations apply even more to 
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adolescents and older children. There are many 
households in which the parents are aged and 
the children are the only breadwinners. No 
matter how strong may be the traditional pat- 
riarchal parental authority, accepted by both 
parents and children, in cases like this it is bound 
to suffer. The one who brings the money into the 
house in practice, if not in theory, decides how 
it is to be used. Such sons usually walk around 
the house with their heads erect. The mother 
takes special pains to prepare a good meal for 
them. They receive the best morsels because the 
household’s livelihood depends on their health. 
The younger children see all this and reach their 
own conclusions, which do not fit into the patri- 
archal structure. 

Add to all this the two-and-a-half years 
service in the army, during which the young 
man absorbs a new cultural pattern and a new 
way of life, and a full picture emerges of what 
occurs in such households. A soldier home even 
on leave sees his home through different eyes al- 
together. He is a hero, he watches over the 
homeland, he has learnt Hebrew and can speak 
it fluently, he has learnt in the Army things 
about which his family has no conception; they, 
on the other hand, his father and mother, are 
moored to their rigid customs. Can such a son 
help but feel superior to his parents? It would 
not occur to him for a moment that the driblets 
of modern culture he has acquired in service are 
insignificant compared to the seasoned civiliza- 
tion of his father’s house. 

Whether we like it or not, the new land, by its 
very nature, destroys a way of life that has taken 
ages to evolve . 


Dvrinc the six weekdays the synagogue of the 

village makes a depressing sight. On the out- 
side, to be sure, the building is attractive enough. 
Its simple architecture has an element of solem- 
nity. By making its walls about two meters 
higher than the standard village houses, its win- 
dows narrow and its doors wide, the builders 
managed to give it the appearance of a sacred 
place. But inside the synagogue suffers from 
neglect. It has no seats, no rugs. The worship- 
pers are compelled to stand on their feet 
throughout the service. There is no decent-look- 
ing curtain on the ark containing the scrolls of 
the Law. Most important of all, the house does 
not contain any prayer-books or any folios of 
the Mishnah, the Talmud and similar books 
which have been the traditional appurtenances 
of a synagogue. Only a few tattered volumes 
of the Book of Psalms and a few copies of the 
_— are to be found in the Ark—that is 
all. 


On weekdays only about ten or twelve old 
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men gather for the evening service. Only on 
the Sabbath does the whole village come, eighty 
households in all, to pour out their hearts in 
prayer. 

The community in this case consists of be. 
lieving practicing Jews. They observe the Sab. 
bath strictly; they believe implicitly in the To. 
rah, in traditional customs, in talismans. And 
yet these eighty families who earn fairly well 
do not seem capable of spending a few hundred 
pounds on the minimum amount of prayer- 
books for their synagogue, on benches and rugs 
and a few sacred books and on installing some 
primitive heating for the winter months and 
on hanging up a decent curtain on the ark. What 
has happened to these villagers? 


I put this question to a number of people in 
several ways, since I see in it an important aspect 
of the spiritual character of the whole com- 
munity. No one had an answer for me. Some 
blamed the young rabbi who was sent to them 
by the Ministry of Religions. 

I paid a visit to the rabbi—a young man of 
about twenty years of age who had been or- 
dained by one of the yeshivas in Morocco. The 
rabbi dresses like a European and removes his 
beard with a salve, without the use of a blade. 
He speaks a good Hebrew, full of rabbinical 
terms. He is also the ritual slaughterer and the 
circumciser. All in all, he looks and talks like 
a modernized yeshiva-student. About six months 
before, he married a skinny seventeen-year-old 
girl, who follows him about in the bare unfur- 
nished little house as a chick follows the hen. 


Both of them are strangers in the place. They 
are Moroccans, not Tunisians. They have no 
friends here, no language in common with any- 
body in the village. The young wife is longing 
to have a four-door cabinet, and a buffet and 
other articles of furniture she has seen in the 
better houses in the village. The husband is 
desperately anxious to be liked by the villagers, 
to strike roots in the community. So far neither 
of them has had any success. Their income is 
very small: forty pounds a month from the Re- 
ligious Ministry is the only salary. The other 
expected sources of income—a five-pound fee 
for a circumcision and a twenty-piaster fee for 
the slaughter of a fowl—are still nothing but 
expectations. Most of the children born in the 
village that year were girls. The villagers are 
not in a habit of slaughtering chickens. Poultry 
raising has not yet been introduced into the vil- 
lage economy, and his scalpel lies idle in his case. 
On the other hand, the villagers felt themselves 
slighted by being assigned a youthful unimpres- 
sive-looking rabbi who did not even wear 2 
beard. They resent him. 
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The young rabbi, as I said, is trying very hard 
to gain the favor of his congregation. He is 
meek and fawning, displaying—in a sort of cruel 
self-flagellation—his strong desire to please them 
and to get along with them, but they treat him 
coldly and refuse to recognize him as their spir- 
itual leader. One of the villagers explained it 
to me as follows: “Look now, suppose I have 
a fight with my wife. Would I go to this rabbi? 
It would be a disgrace for me to talk to a ‘kid’ 
like that about such things.” 

After school and during school vacations the 
children of the village come to the synagogue 
to learn from the rabbi how to chant verses of 
the Psalms in the traditional melody of the 
North African Jews. They learn by rote. I 
asked for the meaning of a few simple verses 
which they had learpt by heart and not one 
could give me an answer. Incidentally, the level 
of instruction in the public school of the village, 
with four grades in one classroom, is pretty low, 
as is usually the case in such settlements. Never- 
theless, the rabbi has been successful in his peda- 
gogical efforts. On Saturdays and holidays, the 
children participate in the services, reciting their 
prayers loudly, enunciating clearly and singing 
the hymns well. The parents are pleased. 

The rabbi, like the rest of the villagers, was 
puzzled about my identity. At first he thought 
I was a secret agent of the Ministry of Religions 
(it must be my beard) who came to investigate 
the situation in the village in the wake of the 
dozens of letters he had been sending them every 
month. He opened his heart to me and com- 
plained of the meanness of the villagers toward 
him and of their apathy in matters of religion 
and about the politics of the Labor Party and its 
responsibility for bringing about this state of 
affairs. I tried to set him right. I told him 
I was a writer. Since the word for “writer” in 
Hebrew is the same as the word for ‘“‘scribe,”’ he 
took it to mean the latter. 

He breathed a sigh of relief, “Ah, you write 
phylacteries and door-post parchments How 
are you making out at it? I know that work, 
too, and if you will be kind enough to recom- 
mend some jobs to me, I’ll make it cheap.” 

I tried to explain that I was not that kind 
of a “sopher,” but that I was an author—writing 
books. 

He remained puzzled and incredulous. From 
that moment on he became uncommunicative 
and spoke as little as he could. 


THE APPEARANCE of the synagogue and the 

position of the rabbi are but the external 
manifestations of the cultural deracination of 
the villagers. Without any evil intentions we 
have taken away from them their own culture 
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while we have no new one to give them. 

For the synagogue is the club-house par excel- 
lence of these people. In Tunis each man would 
spend hours in it, finding personal and spiritual 
satisfaction. The recital of psalms in the early 
morning before going to work can fill a man’s 
soul for the whole day. All the hidden urging 
of a man’s heart, all his worries and suppressed 
thoughts, find an outlet in this chanting, this 
melody which is sad and caressing at the same 
time. I spoke about it to one of the villagers, 
a man in his fifties, with intelligent eyes and a 
gray beard. This man, incidentally, told me that 
his one ambition in life was to be able to spend 
several months in Jerusalem, where he hoped to 
find a mystic who would reveal to him the great 
secret of the Cabala which he had been seeking 
all his life. This man blames everything on the 
outside jobs the men have to do away from the 
village, which forces them to get up early and 
wait for the bus. In his opinion, once the men 
become settled as farmers, they would have more 
time for the synagogue and for studying the 
Mishnah and the Gemara. He himself, for in- 
stance, was one of the first to leave outside jobs 
in order to devote himself to agriculture, just 
for that reason. 


I cannot take such an explanation seriously. 
If the people had a genuine affection for their 
synagogue, they would decorate it, at any rate 
they would make it physically more fit for play- 
ing its role as a social center. The truth lies 
elsewhere. These people are simply bewildered 
by the new environment into which they have 
been thrown. Their old values have been un- 
dermined. Leaders in their community in North 
Africa, men whose advice had been sought, have 
now become as helpless as children. Their home- 
land now, speaking through the instructors, 
through the government radio, through every 
visitor to the village, surfeits them with new 
truths, which, strangely enough, turn out to be 
correct. The youngsters are the wise leaders, 
and the venerable patriarchs are the fools who 
have to be led. It is a topsy-turvy world. This 
realization infects every villager with an inferi- 
ority complex and he feels he has lost the ground 
from under his feet. He no longer knows what 
is good and what evil, what is beautiful and 
what ugly. His whole scale of values has been 
toppled. 


Hence his apathy toward the synagogue and 
everything connected with it. Hence his feel- 
ing of foreignness toward all the benefits be- 
stowed on him. Hence this fatalism toward the 
future. Hence this incredulity for all verbal 
reports and the desire to see everything in 
practice. 
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It is enough to look at the furniture:of my 
host. Here is a man spending about a thousand 
pounds on things he has no real use for, only in 
order to make an impression on people, while he 
has neither the money nor the good sense to buy 
simple dishes and cutlery, or chairs or rugs to 
sit on. While he was still a part of his old cul- 
tural pattern, he did not commit such follies, 
He knew what came first and what second. In 
his encounter with the new civilization in Israel 
he lost his balance and with it the elementary 
ability to choos¢ what to buy for his household, 
Here is the crux of the problem. 

The ability to get along in life finds its ex- 
pression right along—in the purchase of articles 
of furniture and in the organization of the syna- 
gogue, and in work, in leisure and in love. The 
closer the contact with our culture, the greater 
the confusion in the mind of the new immigrant. 

I don’t know if there is any solution for this 
situation. 


[ sHouLD like to conclude on a more cheerful 

note. The young man who took me to the 
village in his steel box or¥ wheels, is about to be- 
come engaged to that comely girl. It has been 
a romance of touching purity and simplicity, 
and the two are about to build a house in Israel 
according to the hallowed tradition of their 
forefathers. True, on Saturday nights he takes 
his girl to the movies, but she will not go out 
with him unaccompanied. Another female mem- 
ber of the family always comes along, and the 
boy accepts it understandingly. He and many 
others of his generation have had a sniff of the 
new culture, but not enough to make them lose 
their balance. They are not afflicted by the same 
inferiority complex as their fathers are. They 
enjoy the new homeland and what it has to offer, 
and, at the same time, continue the traditional 
way of life—with some modifications. They 
and the like of them may yet help to create a 
healthy synthesis of the two cultures, for they 
are healthy in mind and in spirit. The addition 
of their blood to the blood of the nation reborn 
in Zion will no doubt be counted by future his- 
torians as one of the precious gifts that Provi- 
dence has bestowed on us. 
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STUDENTS AND SCHOLARS 
by Herbert Weiner 





NE AFTERNOON this July, I 

joined a group of people try- 
ing to enter one of the unfinished 
but already impressive buildings 
on the new Hebrew University 
ampus rising in the outskirts of 
Jerusalem. A bewildered doorman, 
harassed by a babble of tongues, 
was trying to carry out his assign- 
ment of separating the local 
“rashers” from the distinguished 
sholars who had gathered from 
il parts of the world for the 
cond World Congress of Jewish 
Studies. Not understanding most 
of the languages thrown at him, 
he seemed to be following a rather 
ensible rule of distinction. The 
dbvious foreigners, that is those 
wearing priestly robes or neatly 
pressed Dacron suits, were allowed 
into the building to register; the 
others were diverted to a table 
near the door, where they could 
voice their complaints to an Is- 
reli who sat behind a typewriter. 
It must have been my short 
khaki pants that destined me for 
the table. The usually effective 
words “I’m from the United 
States” didn’t help.. I was told that 
someone inside the building would 
have to identify me as a legitimate 
guest of the Congress. But how, 
I complained, was I to get some- 
body inside to come out, if I 
couldn’t go in? The doorman 
shrugged his shoulders: ‘Write a 
note.” This time I took no chances 
of being mistaken for an Israeli 
and wrote a note in English to 
aDr. Talman in the Registration 
Office, asking him to come out 
and let me into the building. The 
doorman looked at the note, grunt- 
ed, and let me in. 


THE “IncatHeRING of the Ex- 
iles” was probably the most re- 
peated phrase throughout the Con- 
gress—as it is in most of Israel’s 
public speeches these days. Even a 
miracle, when talked about long 
enough, ceases to amaze. But there 
were occasions when the strange- 
ness of this moment in Jewish 
history crept into the hearts of 





Herbert Weiner is the rabbi of 
Temple Israel of South Orange, N. J. 





the delegates—without words, as 
in a poorly attended session on the 
first afternoon of the Congress. 

A tall, good-looking scholar, 
who for years has been collecting 
chants of the Eastern Jewish com- 
munities on records, was the lec- 
turer. Professor Goitein, an au- 
thority on Middle Eastern cultures, 
was chairman. In the audience 
were a few students, some visitors 
from America, an Israeli navy 
chaplain resplendent in white uni- 
form and gold braid, and some 
Jews who did not remove their 
felt hats. Professor Goitein and 
the lecturer wore crisp straw hats 
which they took off and put on 
in perfect timing whenever they 
played a record or read from the 
Hebrew mimeographed sheets— 
they never slipped. We heard 
chants from the Bible and Talmud 
illustrating the variations in music 
and pronunciation by Samaratin, 
Karaite and other Eastern group- 
ings. 

One of the listeners, a bearded 
man whose felt hat was pushed to 
the back of his head, had an in- 
dulgent expression on his face as 
he listened, and murmered the 
words of the Biblical passages just 
a bit ahead of the record. Once 
the recorded voice hesitated. “How 
do we know that this man is 
really a Karaite Jew? Maybe his 
mispronunciations are simply ‘am 
haaratzus’ [ignorance],” inter- 
rupted the man with the felt hat. 
The lecturer assured him that the 
record had been made by a Polish 
Jew. “But how do we know that 
this Polish Jew knows anything?” 
asked the skeptic. There was no 
reply to this, and the group went 
on to hear some Yemenite readings. 

There were other questions, 
most of which were left unre- 
solved. We continued listening 
for an hour—the sound of the 
records at times overcome by the 
noise of a bulldozer which was 
working outside the lecture hall. 
No one made any speeches about 
the “Ingathering of the Exiles” 
or “the miracle of Jewish contin- 
uity.” But as we listened to the 
chants of communities separated 
by thousands of miles and years, 
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Jewish existence” filled the room, 

When the lecture was over, Dr, 
Goitein thanked the lecturer, com. 
plimenting him on his thorough 
research. As an afterthought, jn 
good scholarly tradition, Professor 
Goitein added that before the nex, 
Congress the lecturer ought to re. 
late and make sense out of the 
differences in pronunciation and 
melody he had been recording all 
these years. To a layman this de. 
vastation of a scholarly work by 
a colleague may have seemed out 
of place, but scholars consider it 
one of the chief joys of scholarly 
colloquiums. 


HE Concress dealt with literally 

hundreds of themes, but one 
subject in particular held central 
attention. Whether the field was 
history, philology or archaeology, 
the Dead Sea Scrolls and the sect 
that wrote them soon became de- 
cisive points of speculations. At 
one of the plenary sessions, when 
General Yigael Yadin, former 
Chief of Staff of the Army and 
popular young archaeologist, was 
the chairman of the evening, Du 
Pont Sommer, an authority on the 
Scrolls, delivered a paper in sono- 
rous French which was heard by 
at least a thousand people, who 
overflowed the seats and sat on the 
stone stairs of the large lecture 
auditorium. Its main point was 
the attempt to identify the “‘wick- 
ed priest” mentioned in the Dead 
Sea Scrolls as Aristobulus of the 
House of Maccabees. Du Pont 
Sommer defended his thesis for 
more than two hours. The audi- 
ence listened quietly, even though 
they were scheduled for another 
paper that evening, and a good 
many of them understood very 
little French. 

In his paper, Du Pont Sommer 
didn’t venture into any broad 
speculations as to the meaning of 
the Dead Sea discoveries for our 
understanding of Jewish and 
Christian history. But, of course, 
this was the underlying and preg- 
nant possibility of the Scrolls. “It’s 
hardly possible to get an objective 
scholarly opinion on the Scrolls,” 
Yadin complained a few days 
later, when I met him at the Hazor 
excavations in the Galil, “they 
are so embroiled in theological 
partisanship.” 
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I was present one morning at 
, session when Yadin himself 
tackled the sensitive question of 
atly Jewish-Christian _ relation- 
ships as they relate to the Scrolls. 
He read a paper on the “Epistle 
to the Hebrews and the Dead Sea 
¢rolls.” The classroom was again 
overflowing, and this time Du 
Pont Sommer was the chairman. 
The youthful-looking Yadin, with 
his nearly bald head, brown mus- 
tache and eyes, and white shirt 
with its open collar, spoke well. 
His usually relaxed voice, how- 
ever, revealed some nervousness. 
It was not easy for the young 
general to stand up and expose 
himself to easy attack by the dis- 
tinguished authorities who filled 
the room. 

But Yadin did well, claiming no 
great accomplishments for his 
work, and simply offering it for 
whatever it might be worth. The 
‘Epistle to the Hebrews,” Yadin 
pointed out, was filled with puz- 
ding references to angels and 
messiahs which could be under- 
stood if we assume that it was a 
letter really written to a group 
similar to the Dead Sea sect, who 
had come over into Christianity. 
Yadin presented his proof, and 
mopped his bald head with a 
handkerchief, waiting for the at- 
tack. 

It came, but it was not vicious. 
Professor F.M.T. de Liegre Boehl 
from Holland -rose to suggest that 
we ought to try to understand the 
New Testament not only from 
the Old Testament point of view, 
but also from the Christian point 
of view. He expressed the thought 
that all we could know at present 
about the implications of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls was that Judaism was 
much richer at one time in variety 
and sect than we had thought. 


Following him, a heavily pers- 
piring, bulky red-haired man with 
a florid face rose to his feet and 
asked if he might read from a 
book which Yadin had by his side. 
Everybody waited while the man 
dramatically took the book and 
tead a passage from it in Greek. 
Then the man asked Yadin if he 
might make his remarks in French, 
since Du Pont Sommer was pres- 
ent. As I watched the brilliant 
enthusiasm of the red-haired man, 
I became convinced that this was 
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the man whom Edmund Wilson 
had unforgettably described in his 
article on the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
The description was that of a man 
visiting with Wilson in the lounge 
of the King David Hotel, who 
talked enthusiastically about the 
Scrolls while the orchestra played 
tea music in the background. At 
one point Wilson describes how 
his visitor, unable to drown out 


the music with his words, joined, 


the orchestra in singing out his 
remarks to the melody of the aria 
being played. This, I gathered, 
must be the same man—and my 
neighbor confirmed my guess. 
Yadin raised his eyebrows, and 
smiled a bit as Flusser offered his 
criticism. When he had finished, 
the young archaeologist thanked 
him but expressed his surprise at 
his remarks, inasmuch as he had 
submitted the entire paper to Flus- 
ser prior to the session, and Flusser 
hadn’t offered his criticism then. 
The bulky, red-haired Flusser 
stood up smiling broadly and ad- 
mitted this, saying, “If I had, 
then what would have been left 
for me to say this morning?” 
Everyone laughed, and turned 
to the next comments, which came 
in English from Professer Gooden- 
ough of Yale, a long-nosed Yankee 
who seemed very happy and at 
home in Israel, without his jacket, 
his white shirt open at the collar. 
His work on Jewish symbolism in 
the Talmudic period, published in 
several large volumes by the Bol- 
lingen Foundation, had been re- 
ceived most favorably at the Con- 
gress. Like the professor from 
Holland, Goodenough was con- 
vinced from his own research that 
Jewish life in Talmudic days was 
much different from the way it 
had been pictured by the Tal- 


mudic authorities. 


R. GOODENOUGH was praised a 

few days later by Gershom 
Scholem, leading authority in Jew- 
ish mysticism. In his interesting 
paper, Dr. Scholem did not find 
time to compliment many other 
scholars. In fact some of them, 
including Professor Martin Buber, 
who sat in the audience, received 
harsh treatment. The theme of the 
paper was “Accomplishments and 
Problems of Jewish Mysticism in 
the Last 25 Years.” As a scholar 
and a man who had to recognize 
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the truth, Scholem had to admit 
that most of these accomplishments 
had been made by himself. 

He began with a story about 
his initial interest in Jewish mys- 
ticism. He had gone to visit a 
rabbi in Germany who was re- 
puted to be an expert in the field. 
Seeing a number of volumes on 
mysticism in the rabbi’s library, 
the young Scholem had asked the 
supposed expert about them. 
‘Dieses quatsch—this junk? Who 
reads it?” the rabbi had replied 
fippantly. The rabbi’s answer had 
impressed Scholem, who decided 
that here was a field which every- 
body spoke about but which no- 
body seemed to study. This Scho- 
lem proceeded to do. 

He outlined to the Conference 
some of the results of this research 
in Jewish mysticism in the last 
few decades. It had uncovered 
and revealed vast areas of Jewish 
history, like the Sabbatean and 
Frankist movements, which pre- 
viously were hardly known. It 
had provided material for the re- 
writing of much of Jewish history, 
which had been misrepresented be- 
cause of the prejudices of groups 
like the Hasidim and the Misnag- 
dim, and which had suffered 
through the misinterpretations of 
certain scholars (there was no 
question in anybody’s mind but 
that Professor Buber was among 
those meant by Scholem). 


In his vigorous style, Scholem 
presented not only the accomp- 
lishments of scientific research into 
Jewish mysticism in the past, but 
some of the problems for the 
future. We would have to con- 
tinue to investigate the relation- 
ship of Hasidism to Cabbala; we 
would have to consider the rela- 
tionships which existed between 
medieval Jewish mysticism and 
non-Jewish theologians like Duns 
Scotus; we would have to continue 
to do research in the origin of the 
Gnostic ideas in Jewish mysticism. 
Professor Scholem himself had 
lately indicated that many of the 
Gnostic ideas which previously 
were thought to have been bor- 
towed from outside sources, were 
really an authentic part of the 
Jewish tradition. The Dead Sea 
Scrolls opened up a great new 
field of speculation. 

After the lecture, one of the 
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priests who had been taking notes 
faithfully but unsuccessfully, ap- 
proached me for some help in 
translating the lecture. “Tell me,” 
he said, “is Scholem himself a 
mystic?” It is a question often 
asked by those who come to hear 
the world’s leading authority on 
Jewish mysticism, and see a tall, 
ungainly figure, with wide mouth, 
long nose and ears, much more 
passionately concerned with the 
accurate dating of a manuscript 
than ‘its effect on the soul. Scho- 
lem was a mathematician before 
he became a scholar in Jewish 
mysticism, and he never lost his 
hunger for precise definition, even 
in a field which seems beyond 
precise definition. The paradox 
of meticulous scholarship in the 
usually vague realm of mysticism, 
always intrigues those who hear 
Scholem, and the scholar jokingly 
admits that “maybe I should roll 
my eyes a little more.” 


Apart from Scholem’s personal 
mysticism, the priest was inter- 
ested in the scholar’s reference to 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. He told me 
how he himself had been working 
in Rabbinic literature, and was 
convinced that many of the ideas 
in the New Testament which had 
been labelled as pagan and Greek, 
came from Jewish sects like the 
Dead Sea groups. 


Understanding of the meaning 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls is still at 
its very beginning. Most of the 
fragments found in the caves 
along the Dead Sea have not yet 
been put together and translated. 
Yet these Scrolls seem to have join- 
ed other sections of Jewish schol- 
arly research into the past, in driv- 
ing towards a common conclusion: 
that the Jewish history of the pre- 
exilic period is not what we 
thought it to be. Goodenough 
of Yale, in his research on Jewish 
symbolism in the Palestinian per- 
iod, Scholem in his research on 
the origin of Gnostic theories, the 
philological and archaeological 
work on the Dead Sea Scrolls— 
all say that Jewish life in that 
period was much richer in its va- 
riety of expression than we had 
thought. A limited picture has 
been passed on to us by the 
Pharisaic scribes of the Talmud, 
who simply censored the descrip- 
tion of forms of Jewish life other 


than their own. It is of course 
only a short step from such 
thoughts to controversial specula- 
tion about the relationship be- 
tween Judaism and Christianity in 
the past, or, the characteristics 
of authentic Jewish life in the 
Holy Land in the future. One is 
tempted to come to the unscien- 
tific conclusion that there is al- 
most a conscious drive on the part 


of scholars to see past Jewish life’ 


in a different light. Is it the re- 
sult of new scholarly discoveries, 
or does it have something to do, 
as Ben-Gurion suggested, with the 
power of the present circumstan- 
ces in Jewish life to throw a differ- 
ent light of understanding on the 
Jewish past? 


[N_ ADpITION to these lectures, 

there were some social receptions 
and archaeological excursions. One 
day, most of the visiting delegates 
were packed off in buses to visit 
the Negev. I didn’t share the ex- 
perience of this journey but, as it 
was described to me by a couple 
of American rabbis, there were 
moments of complete bedlam. The 
first time that the buses stopped 
on the way to allow the scholars 
to inspect archaeological diggings, 
they simply refused to be brought 
back by the harassed guides until 
they had seen, and sifted, their 
fill, and the tour soon fell behind 
schedule. The carefully set up 
arrangement of separate buses for 
English-speaking and Hebrew- 
speaking scholars fell apart at the 
first stop, when everybody finally 
got back into the wrong bus. The 
guides, who were supposed to offer 
the explanations on the way, 
didn’t have a chance, for the 
scholars were soon delivering 
their own lengthy dissertations to 
anyone who would listen. There 
was confusion, but with it all a 
good spirit of camaraderie. There 
were even rumors of a fifth of 
vodka happily being passed about 
in one of the buses by a distin- 
guished Western scholar. 

The Congress also arranged a 
number of special exhibits, includ- 
ing one on Yemenite Jewish life. 
There were maps and pictures de- 
scribing the primitive and hostile 
environment in which this com- 
munity managed to maintain it- 
self for thousands of years. There 
was also a remarkable collection 
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of photographs, picturing types of 
Yemenite Jews engaged in the 
crafts which had been passed on 
within families for centuries. The 
photographs which seemed to hold 
the passing visitor longest were 
those which showed full faces of 
some of these Yemenite Jews, 
“Atzilut” was the word I heard 
somebody utter, as she looked at 
the pictures. It is a hard word 
to translate from the Hebrew. It 
denotes a type of spirituality, 
which gently penetrates and trans. 
mutes the physical existence, and 
even the. physical appearance, 
More than any other word it de- 
scribes the special quality which 
people sense when they come in 
contact with this community, 
Some of those who looked at the 
pictures must have thought of 
Ben-Gurion’s words when he sug- 
gested to the Congress that the 
main theme for discussion should 
be “the riddle of Jewish existence.” 
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